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IRELAND. 


I only echo thee the voice of empires, 
Which he who long neglects, not long will govern. 
Bynon’s Sardanapalus. 


EvENTs during the past months with which the newspapers have 
made our readers well acquainted, particularly the ministerial con- 
sultations upon the state of Ireland, render the present article more 
particularly appropriate. | 

Ireland and its sufferings have so often been dinned into the 
public ear, that they have almost exhausted attention ; and whether 
brought forward in debate or pamphlet, they are as unceremo- 
niously cut, as a button-holding proser, ‘The very multiplicity 
of discussion, however, only shows how ill the subject is understood ; 
for truth is simple, and ignorance alone is wordy and diffuse. The 
prevalent fastidiousness, which empties the benches of the House 
when Ireland is in debate, and which leaves the pages uncut wherein 
its interests are discussed, is therefore perfectly unjustifiable. Ireland 
is an integral portion of the empire, and nothing that concerns its 
welfare can long remain indifferent to the happiness of the whole. 
If apology be necessary, it is not for those who bring the matter 
before the public, but for those who treat it with levity, impatience, 
and contempt. 

To the people of England, Ireland, its misfortunes and its tur- 
bulence are a perfect riddle ; and if Lord Eldon and the old exclu- 
sionists are agreeably disappointed in not beholding the Pope carried 
to the British throne on the shoulders of papistical legislators, 
the English friends of emancipation are not less so, in witnessing the 
little progress which has been made by the measure in tranquillizing 
the country. When the Duke of Wellington, in the tardy conviction 
that Ireland could no longer be governed on the old plan, made the 
Relief Bill a cabinet proposition, a political millennium was thought 
to be at hand; a new era of peace, order, and plenty was pro- 
claimed, and Parliament congratulated itself on having at length 
washed its hands of Irish complaint. Catholic Emancipation had 
been so loudly and so urgently announced as a panacea for a long 
term of years, and by a long list of valued statesmen, that nothing 
could have been less looked for than the events which have fol- 
lowed it; and John Bull is not without some excuse for the wonder 
in which he is lost on the occasion. The explanation, however, is 
not difficult. It was never intended by the most confident assertors 
of the merit of emancipation, that the mere text of an act of parlia- 
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ment was endowed with any healing efficacy. By emancipation 
was meant the spirit, as well as the letter, of that act, together 
with all the legitimate consequences with which it was pregnant : 
and in this sense the Bill has scarcely been put into execution. 
Whether the Duke of Wellington felt the desire of keeping this 
word of promise to the sense is now a matter of little importance. 
The probability is, that he neither knew the extent to which he was 
pledged, nor would have been prepared to go the whole length, if 
others had informed him. It is the curse of those governments in 
which what is called the conservative principle predominates, that 
the ameliorations demanded by the progress of society are reluctantl 
conceded, and are withheld till their apropos has passed away. Like 
the hind wheel of a chariot, such governments can never overtake 
their precursors ; but turning and toiling in the rear of opinion, they 
almost uniformly arrive just in time to be too late. Such was the 
history of Catholic Emancipation, and hence the disappointment it 
has occasioned. Had that boon been granted, as in wisdom it should 
have been, immediately after the act of Union, it would then have 
been an adaptation to the exigencies of the times, and would have 
been followed by universal satisfaction; but having been delayed 
till delay was no longer possible, new combinations arose in the 
interval ; the people acquired new wants and new desires ; old evils 
became inveterate, and new ones were engendered ; so that the ad- 
ministration, in at length conceding to the pressure of necessity, 
found themselves but at the commencement of their task, and at the 
threshold of the temple of peace, when they imagined themselves in 
its inmost penetralia. In the year 1829, Catholic Emancipation 
was but as the first stone of a new edifice, or rather as the clearing 
of encumbered ground for laying its foundation. In this light it was 
viewed by its friends; in this sense alone it was taken as a consum- 
mation of their wishes; and it is in the disappointment of this expec- 
tation, that those new discontents sprang up, which have since 
ripened into so precocious an harvest. It is of the nature of all de- 
lays in the redress of grievances to increase the demands of the party 
aggrieved : for while evil multiplies itself, aud leaves more to be de- 
sired, hope deferred exalts the passions of the sufferers; and resist- 
ance teaches the multitude the lesson of their own strength. 

The changes which had taken place in the condition of Treland, 
pending the long agitation of the Catholic Question, were partly in 
opinion, and partly in the physical circumstances of the nation. The 
debates of the association had given a democratic turn to the cur- 
rent of ideas. They had developed the intellect and awakened the 
energies of the population; and, above all, had given them a sense 
of their own power and importance. A system of passive resistance 
to authority had been organized, so admirably combined that the 
slightest touch of the web-work of its sympathies vibrated to the re- 
motest extremity. The nation had fallen into a state of permanent 
conspiracy, the more ellicient because it had no local habitation or 
name, because it was independent of tangible agency, and possessed 
no fixed and assailable centre. It had been the system of the asso- 
ciation to seek a lever in the exploitation of abuses; so that while 
the passions were especially excited by a growing sense of religious 
disqualifications, attention was called to every civil aud economical 
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evil, by which these were accompanied. While the population were 
urged to bear no one grievance with patience, every wrong was 
placed in its most striking light, and its workings de monstrated. to 
the level of the commonest understandings. Thus did this anoma- 
lous assembly ripen with an accelerating rapidity the political educa- 
tion of Irishmen: but the education it afforded was partial, unsound, 
and insufficient. While it fitted its subjects to admiration for a fac- 
tious assertion of their rights, it left them in ignorance of the just 
bounds of those rights, and of the duties and interests of the people 
as citizens of a free community, It taught them to overthrow what 
was established, it gave no lessons in the art of constituting, or on the 
institutions which it might be necessary to create. Thus, by forcing 
into existence this body, the government, too wilful to concede to 
the public will, yet too feeble to control popular aggression, evoked 
a Spirit, and suffered the formation of habits, most hostile to order and 
tranquillity; while it hatched into being a race of demagogues, whose 
interests must ever be opposed to good government, because good 
government would consign them to the obscurity, from which the 
misfortunes of the times could alone have raised them. 

In the mean while, the consequences of misrule had festered to a 
malignant maturity, affording ample materials for discontent to brood 
over. Bad government is so qualified because it works evil in the 
physical condition of the governed ; and the government of Ireland 
had produced the greatest : disorganization of society, and impeded to 
the utmost the natural de velopement of industry and wealth. Ever 
year that had been added to the dreary annals of Catholic slavery, 
had increased the insufliciency of the national resources, and had ad- 
vanced the population without any corresponding enlargement of 
capital. Every year the people had sunk in the scale of civilized 
existence, and had become less able to bear the burdens imposed on 
them, for the advantage of a long category of the privileged—the 
necessitated creatures of an exclusive régime. Thus every class be- 

came dislocated. The middle ranks had nearly disappe ared ; for- 
tunes were concentrated in large and unproductive masses, while 
the labouring poor were in a state of periodical starvation ; and dis- 
tress and embarrassment spread upwards even to the very highest, 
Atthe passing of the Relief Bill, therefore, society require d to be re- 
constituted from its foundations ; not only was a world of nuisances 
to be abated, but their perverse effects were to be obliterated, and 
a long lee-way of decadence and destruction was to be recovered. 
Emancipation, then, was invaluable as the sine gud non of this rege- 
neration, and welcome as the herald of a new era; but, as ** the 
be all and the end all” of Tory concession, it was no longer of its 
original worth. 

Such was the state of opinion and of the country at the passing 
of the Emancipation Act, and such the rationale of that tavourable 
prediction, which the advocates of the Bill ventured to form of its 

salutary operation. To the fulfilment of their expectations were 
opposed the old leaven of Tory politics, the unsubdued rancour of the 
Orange ascendancy, and the reckless i impe tuosity of a population too 
distressed to await with sufficient patience the coming on of that 
time, from whose good employment a practical relief was alone to 
be expected. Still, under ordinary circumstances and in an ordi- 
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nary age, this great and important measure would have ultimately 
fulfilled its benevolent mission. Good is the parent of good, and to 
abandon folly is a marked approach to wisdom. The step which 
was gained was vantage-ground for the wresting of further vic- 
tories; and Ireland must have profited by the general improvements 
going forward in the imperial government. But the bursting of the 
revolution of July, the ever-memorable three days in Paris, have 
extended their influence to Ireland. Events march with an uncon- 
trollable rapidity, and new results must follow from the new con- 
tingencies, in a great degree independent of all other foregone 
conclusions, 

The recurrence to emancipation had been immediately preceded 
by an attempt to govern Ireland by a liberal administration of its 
old exclusive laws ; and it seems not improbable that, in passing his 
Bill, the Duke of Wellington intended only to reverse that system, 
and to administer his liberal law in an exclusive spirit. If such an 
idea was really conceived, nothing could be less felicitous. By the 
passing of that Bill, the state of Lreland was totally changed ; and 
nothing was left to the government but the frankest adoption of its 
own measure. ‘lo conciliate the Orangemen, after the brain-blow 
inflicted on their system, was impossible. There was no other power 
in the State upon which the government might repose but that of the 
people, which it had just consolidated. ‘The Catholics, strong in 
their victory, would no longer remain contented with less than its 
fullest consequences ; and it was no longer feasible to balance par- 
ties in the old way, and, by alternately flattering either, to compress 
both. The nation, essentially Catholic, had been legally recognised, 
and the alliance formed with it should at once have been confirmed 
and ratified. All show of concession to the Orangemen would be 
attributed by them to fear, and could serve only to nourish their 
factious obstinacy ; whilst every stiut in the amplest measure of jus- 
tice to their opponents would be resented as matter of suspicion, disap- 
poiutment, and anger. [In half measures there is never strength. This 
simple truth was overlooked by the emancipating administration ; and, 
from the starting-post, the new régime commenced by a fatal mistake. 
The individual exclusion of O’Connell, (a gratuitous insult to the 
people.) the petty malice of passing him over in the lists of profes- 
sional promotion, though attributed personally to the King, were not 
the less the acts of his ministers. These, however, were trifles. The 
disfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholders (the heroes of eman- 
cipation), the making no provision for the Catholic clergy, the tole- 
ration of the Brunswickers’ violence, the absurd concession to the 
spirit of bigotry in the matter of education, followed in rapid suc- 
cession, and spread alarm and irritation where gratitude and affection 
should have been suffered to grow. While the government thus 
tailed in its most obvious policy, the Catholic peasantry, released 
from the salutary control of their leaders in the association, and 
disappointed in their exaggerated anticipations of food and raiment 
from the Bill, were little disposed to patience and forbearance. 
Placing no reliance on an administration which they had been so 
long accustomed to distrust, they gave way to the rage excited by 
the antics of the Orangemen, and involved themselves in colli- 
sions with those whom they ought to have despised. Blood was 
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again spilt in these foolish encounters, and the peasantry, entangled 
in the meshes of the law by their wonted headlong impetuosity, again 
conceived that their defeats in the courts of justice were contrived at 
the Castle. It is quite true that justice had, for ages, been rarely 
attainable between Catholic and Protestant. For some years, in- 
deed, the superior tribunals had undergone a progressive purification ; 
but it is the jury which decides in criminal cases, and the nomination 
of juries lay almost exclusively with the Protestants. Catholics 
could not alw ays be in the wrong; yet Catholic prisoners were al- 
most uniformly condemned, as Protestants were almost uniformly 
acquitted. ‘This was an evil that the wisest and honestest ministry 
could not remedy at a blow. It had grown out of the long-esta- 
blished internal organization of the country, which had been inevita- 
bly founded on the pecuniary and legal supremacy of the Protes- 
tants. Rich in landed property, and in possession of the magistracy 
and of the minor functions of government aud police, the Protestant 
party were too strong to be suddenly ousted from their usurpations ; 
and they retained large means of distracting the councils and_pal- 
sying the energies of the most powerful and determined Cabinet. 
The first duty of the emancipating administration should have been 
to impose on this mass, which it could not suddenly enchain by 
a countenance of firmness and te mper, and by the instant removal 
from place and favour of the first great functionary who should vio- 
late the spirit of the government’s directions. The sheriffs more 
particularly should have been called to a strict account for any 
unfairness in the striking of juries. Nothing, or next to nothing, of 
this sort was done; and the Wellington administration bore the 
whole odium of that injustice, which it could not under any circum- 
stances have entirely prevented. A re-action of sentiment thus en- 
gendered, rapidly followed on the momentary gratitude produced by 
the Bill. The waters of bitterness were again troubled, and a new 
field was opened for the disappointed ambition of the lovers of their 
own speeches, and the aspirants to political notoriety. War was de- 
clared in form by O’Connell; the repeal question was started to 
annoy the government; and the Belgian revolution quickening this 
random spark into a flame, a series of harsh but necessary measures 
was adopted to repress a movement pregnant with incalculable mis- 
chief, but which a small portion of common prudence might have 
anticipated and prevented. That the Duke of Northumberland 
meant fairly and kindly to Lreland cannot be doubted ; for his nature 
is gentle and honest. That Sir Henry Hardinge was the best secre- 
tary that the country had long seen, is a truth now almost universally 
admitted. With a heart to feel for the distresses of the people, and 
with courage, assiduity, and official talents equal to the discovery and 
application of statistical remedies, Sir Henry, had time been given 
him, would have effected the greatest practical good compatible with 
the ‘political theories of his party. But the hour was passed in 
which those theories could longer be endured in action, and his reign 
was abruptly ended, before it could be seen how far personal merit 
could prevail against the vices of a system. 

Concurre ntly with these changes in public opinion, the war against 
rents and tithes was gradually spreading, and becoming more formi- 
dable. The tendency to over-population, peculiar to a potato-fed 
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community, had been much increased by the political ambition of 
landlords, who parcelled their estates with reference to the number 
of their freeholders, rather than with a view to a profitable culture 
of the soil. The abolition of the forty-shilling franchise suddenly 
removed this motive, and the Sub-letting Act enabled unteeling pro- 
prietors to get rid of a superfluous tenantry now become burthensome. 
Estates formerly in cultivation were at this time laid down in grass, 
as a more profitable employment of the land; and families were 
driven by hundreds from their humble homes, to seek employment 
and shelter where they could find them. This evil, at first scarcely 
perceived except by the immediate sufferers, soon effected a violent 
and extensive dislocation of interests. Wages fell, employment 
failed, the exiles took refuge in the suburbs of every town and _ vil- 
lage, and contended for their morsel of food in the labour-market 
with the old inhabitants. Many wretches lingered by the way-side, 
and lived or died in the ditches, as chance or individual benevolence 
directed ; and the face of the country was covered with mendicancy. 
To judge of the extent of this crime (for it can be called no less) an 
instance will suffice. An Irish nobleman about this time came into 
possession of a small tenement situated in the outskirts of a town, 
which had fallen out of lease, and he found it occupied with consi- 
derably more than a hundred inhabitants! The too-prevalent feeling 
of hostility between landlord and tenant, if not altogether excited, 
has been terribly aggravated by this cause; and it is not too much 
to assert, that in the more disturbed parts of the country it has ri- 
er into a hope of expelling the proprietors, and of obtaining forci- 

le possession of the fee-simple by the occupant. Of tithes it is 
scarcely necessary to speak. ‘They are every where a grievance; 
but in Ireland, where poverty is excessive, and the population de- 
rives not the remotest service from the church it feeds so extrava- 
gantly, they are an insufferable nuisance, and the hatred they excite 
is fast ripening to an open explosion. 

It was under these critical circumstances that Lord Anglesea re- 
sumed the government of Ireland; and he returned an inheritor of 
all the consequences of Tory mismanagement—loaded with the pre- 
liminary task of quelling an agrarian insurrection, and of suppressing 
the seditious assemblies of the Repealers. Thus placed between the 
two fires of the Orangemen and the ultra-radical Catholics, that. 
nobleman, by the force of his personal character—by a course of 
single-mindedness, candour, firmness, and decision unexampled in 
Irish affairs, has succeeded in producing a temporary calm, and in 
giving to the imperial government a moment of breathing time, which, 
happily employed, may avert impending calamities, and lead to the 
purification of the Irish atmosphere without the miserable interven- 
tion of a revolutionary hurricane. On this one point the destiny of 
the country vibrates with tremulous uncertainty. If the national 
impatience allow an interval for the reformed Parliament to come 
into play, no experience of the past can measure the benefits to be 
expected from the future ; but to obtain this delay is an enterprise of 
no common delicacy and difficulty.!. The existing tranquillity is 





' Much will depend upon the character of the Irish Reform Bill ; and, unfortu- 
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hollow, deceptive, and superficial. All the causes of disturbance 
remain in fearful activity; a spark, an accident the most unlooked- 
for, may cause a fatal und irreparable renewal of turbulence and 
anarchy. ‘The friends of order look for the maintenance of peace to 
the possibility of curbing the restlessness, or bribing the inaction, of 
Mr. O'Connell, This is a false and an inadequate view of the case. 
Mr. O’Connell, with all his abilities and all his influence, is but an 
accident. He is the creature of the circumstances which he seems 
so peremptorily to control. It is the uneasy condition of the peo- 
ple, the million of unemployed peasants, the pressure of high rents 
and the intolerable burden of tithes, the contests between the Orange- 
men and Catholics, and the imbecile fanaticism of the saints, that 
constitute the real danger. If Mr. O’Connell were removed alto- 
gether from the scene of action, other leaders would not be wanting, 
less talented perhaps, but, if so, more headlong—** to ride the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm.” It is not that this or that man is indis- 
posed to the government, and is willing to run the chances of a revo- 
lution. It is the existence of an unbalanced democrac y, divested of 
capiti il and of employment, unenlightened, impatie nt, awake to 
grievances, but ignorant of the appropriate remedies, turbulent, and 
excited—a democracy that cannot rest where it is, nor march securely 
to where it should be, that constitutes the real urgency of the im- 
pending crisis. A power which can neither be restrained by law 
nor by force, nor conciliated by reforms less than gigantic, is hurried 
forward by events to a conclusion which itself does not antic ipate, 
Mr. O'Connell has professed that he agitated repeal as a means to an 
end. The people do not so understand it. If he be sincere, and 
act on this profession, he will be at once distrusted, and his influence 
will be at anend. The people are in earnest. They watch conti- 
nental events, they witness the success of the Belgians, they sympa- 
thise with the Poles ; they see neither the difficulties s nor the dangers 
of separation, nor the miseries to which it would lead. Wf England 
were itself to cast loose the painter, and leave Ireland to float down 
the current of a separate destiny, the actual power of the populace— 
a power already tried and proved—would render the Irish Parlia- 
ment a Jacobin club. A civil war with the Protestants, confisea- 
tions, and a disgraceful depende ncy on some foreign power, convert- 
ing Ireland into a foreign garrison and a debating- ‘eround for voiding 
European quarrels, are events scarcely less than desirable to a nation 
of proletarians, who have every thing to gain and nothing but value- 
less lives to lose, in the turning of Fortune’s wheel. T he education 
and the wealth of the country, it is true, are banded almost to a man 
in favour of British connexion ; but is the power of this small part 
of the community equal, either politically or militarily, to contend 
with the mass? The experience of the past warrants at least the 
conclusion, that the upper classes can neither prevent the frequent 
discussion of the repeal question, nor hinder the return of such mem- 
bers to Parliament as must force concession from the most reluctant 
legislature. 

This is, at the present moment, the condition of Ireland—a condi- 
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tion amounting substantially to revolution, Property and popula- 
tion are placed in fierce and immediate opposition, and the govern- 
ment can only re-establish peace by legislating boldly in accordance 
with the necessities of the contingency. In one word, it must do for 
Ireland what it is doing for England by the Reform Bill—it must 
adopt the circumstances of the country, and act on them, It is the 
hesitation of the government about going at once to the bottom of the 
evil—in not boldly despising preceding usages, and clearing away 
grievances—in listening to Mr, Secretary this or that, instead of the 
numerous persons around him, sent to represent Irish interests, who 
know the real truth. 

To give employment to the peasant, to develope a middle class, 
to break down the overgrown fortunes, and divide the produce of the 
soil in some fair proportion between the proprietor, the cultivator, 
and the labourer,—no ordinary reforms will suffice. All the usually 
admired remedies—poor-laws, absentee-taxes, colonization foreign 
or domestic, public grants, protecting duties, &c. &c. &c. are either 
worse than useless, or are inapplicable to the emergency from the 
slowness of their operation. The repealing of the Sub-letting and 
Vestry Acts, however urgently necessary, would not replace the 
country in the status quo. To abate particular abuses is most desira- 
ble, but to look to any such partial act as a means of tranquillizing 
Ireland is a most lame and impotent conclusion. If there be any 
one measure which by its magnitude and importance (as a direct 
benefit to the country, and as a satisfactory pledge that Ireland will 
in future be fairly dealt by) would be equal to the emergency, it is a 
prompt and a sweeping reform in the Church. One single step taken 
in this much-wanted measure, before Parliament separates for the 
recess, would arrest the arm of agitation in all its departments; and 
it would save the country, for the coming winter at least, from the 
chances of a renewed discussion of the repeal question and the re- 
opening of the agrarian contest. For this reform, opinion is ripe; 
and none, save the beneficiaries, would refuse to support the attempt, 
The Irish Church can indeed no longer be maintained as it is. ‘the 
payment of tithes is at this moment all but actually suspended ; and 
their collection, where possible, is attended by such horrors, such 
murders, and such violence, that, in the very interest of the incum- 
bents, an instant reform is necessary. In Ireland no national church 
is admissible, but the clergy of all denominations should be paid 
equally and modestly, according to the professed humility of their 
calling. The staff of the establishment being reduced to something 
like a due proportion to the wants of the people, the lands of the 
Church would afford ample means for this purpose, and would leave 
a surplus which, sold by the government in small lots, and under 
conditions suited to the circumstances of the small farmer, would 
call into profitable action much of the unoccupied industry of the 
people, and form the nucleus of a middle class. The abolition of 
tithe, by rendering available large districts, at present incapable of 
bearing the charges of culture, would liberate considerable capitals 
now vested in foreign countries, or otherwise locked up; and, above 
all, the divorce of that unnatural connexion between Church and 
State, in a country where seven-cighths are not of the State religion, 
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and which has been for centuries productive of such misery, would 
close for ever the wounds of religious disagreement and sectarian 
hate. 

It has been said that this reform would go exclusively to the 
benefit of the landlord ; and so probably it would, as long as land 
remains a subject of such desperate competition. This only proves 
that other measures are requisite. Upon these other measures it is 
difficult to speak with prudence, or, in the present state of opinion, 
with effect. ‘lo tamper with the tenure of property is a proposition 
which will excite instant alarm; yet if that tenure be incompatible 
with the happiness of the people, there is no solid reason why it 
should be deemed absolutely inviolable. It is a circumstance pecu- 
liar to Ireland, that a large portion of its soil is held by conquests 
and confiscations, by fraud and violence, which have destroyed the 
natural balance of properties, and parcelled the land in another 
manner than that which industry and the healthful operations of 
society would have effected. It has given whole districts more 
espe cially to English proprietors, who can never reside on their 
estates, being bound by duties to their own country, inc ompatible 
with those they owe to their Irish tenantry. It becomes therefore 
a question of policy to consider if any, or what measures can be 
taken to induce these proprietors to sell their lands; and whether 
the government could so interfere, as to make their estates available 
to the purpose of creating an independent yeomanry,. Nor is 
this all ;—considering the urgent and instant necessity of giving the 
people a greater interest in established order, may it not be ie 
and wise to abolish altogether the right of primogeniture in Ire- 
land,* with a view to breaking up the great properties, and rendering 
absenteeship more rare and difficult? It might not be hard to show 
that such a measure will soon be adopted all over Europe, The 
population of the more civilized countries has increased, and is in- 
creasing so rapidly, that an expensive aristocracy cannot be main- 
tained; and the feudal families are gradually squeezed out of their 
exclusive wealth by the pressure of the general mass. ‘This is the 
ultimate fact upon which the great revolutionary movement now 
proceeding virtually depends. It is an inevitable necessity; and 
wisdom should teach all governments to direct the movement into 
legal and constitutional channels. In Ireland, while the resources 
of industry do not keep pace with the increasing population, while 
fortunes are diminishing, education (good or bad) is making rapid 
advances; to expect that this is a state which can long endure, is 
the extreme of political ignorance. It is vain to say that such mea- 
sures as those here proposed are revolutionary. Mankind are not 
now to be frightened by a sound, which has already caused the wn 3 
wreck of so many empires. If it be shown that in the actual condi- 
tion of things there is no security for any property, or for any civil 
right, the argument implied in the word revolution is refuted. If 
England had nothing to do but to misgovern Ireland, the case might 
be somewhat different ; but in the present condition of Europe, there 
is not security for a six months’ duration of existing systems. The 





' According to the ancient laws of Ireland, this right was unknown ; the land 
universally descended by gavel. 
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close connexion of Ireland with England is as necessary to the wel- 


- fare of Ireland as to that of the empire. It is the sheet-anchor of 


enlightened liberty and civilization to both. How littie chance 
there is of preserving the connexion without great sacrifices of pri- 
vate interests and gigantic measures for re-instating society in Ireland, 
is grievous to reflect upon. Whether statesmen equal to the emer- 
gency will arise—whether bolder causes will be adopted in the future 
than the peddling reforms of the past, is impossible to foresee ; but 
it is not too much to presume that a reformed Parliament offers some 
reasonable chance of a new and a better career. The last thing that 
becomes a genuine patriot is despair of his country ; and nothing but 
despair would justify Irishmen in that precipitation, which will pre- 


~ vent the due developement of this new element of natural happiness 


and prosperity, and destroy the one remaining chance of a return to 
peace and a regular government. 
M. 





HOUSE OF RECOVERY FOR THE YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL, 


Mr. Epiror.—The establishment of a new and independent 
periodical, neither bound to a faction, nor yoked to the chariot of a 
fashionable publisher, is an event calculated to give great and 
general satisfaction. To me, however, it is a matter of especial 
interest, who have personally experienced the manifold difficulties 
arising out of the want of a publication which, while it is conducted 
on the principles you profess, possesses dimensions capable of admit- 
ting an original article such as I have the honour now to submit 
for your acceptance. The ‘‘ Metropolitan,” I take it, isno mare clau- 
sum, either politically or physically ; but an ocean open to all honest 
traders, and wide enough to float an East-India convoy, or a British 
fleet ; and in that confidence, I solicit sea-room for my venture on 
its high seas—a venture which for some time back, “ like a skiff on 
ocean tost,” has been refused anchorage in every periodical port of 
literature, as not being freighted according to the jealous navigation- 
laws, which guard the petty interests and rivalries of the two or 
three great traders who legislate for this portion of the public press. 
But to drop my figurative style, which I inherit with some acres of 
bog in Kerry from a maternal uncle, one of the Ciceros of the late 
Catholic Association, and to come ‘‘ to that complexion” to which in 
these utilitarian days we must all ‘‘ come at last,”—to come to the 
fact, the plan which you are now about to inspect, has been concocted 
nearly three years, and has been presented for insertion to periodi- 
cals innumerable, daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, to no pur- 
pose: not that it is deficient in truth, utility, or the average literary 
merit ; but, unluckily, its object is opposed to the private interests 
of flaunting bibliopolists, who have a stake in periodicals known and 
unknown, and who use the interest thus acquired for the better carrying 
on great schemes of monopoly. You will perceive, when you have 
done me the honour to glance over my scheme for a ‘* House of 
Recovery for the Young and Beautiful,” that it is written for pur- 
poses diametrically opposite to those of the ‘‘ fashionable novels,” 
‘« Tales of Ton,” ‘* Court Journals,” &c. &c. &c. got up below-stairs, 
which enfeeble the minds, falsify the tastes, and waste the time of 
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the British youth of both sexes. The various editors therefore upon 
due inspection aflirmed, with an unanimity quite marvellous, that 
to print it was to incur the certain loss of an immeuse annual sum on 
account of the pufls, paragraphs, and advertisements, which the 
offended parties would certainly withdraw upon such a violation of 
the terms of their treaties. Despairing of England, I took advan- 
tage of my bog-estate in Kerry, from which | have never derived 
any thing but a law-suit, to try Lreland: but there I could not get a 
single paper to insert even a paid puff in behalf of my plan, with 
the exception of an old Orange journal, which insisted on interpolating 
a line in praise of the constitution of 88, and ‘the glorious and im- 
mortal.” This did not exactly dovetail with my House of Recovery, 
and I accordingly refused the offer. 

Convinced that the liberty of the press in Great Britain had sus- 
tained a more deadly blow from the pufling system of the times than 
from all that the spirit of Toryism and the eloquence of Scarlett him- 
self have effected, 1 drew up a résumé of my plan, and sent it toa 
friend in Paris for insertion in the French papers, and set off to 
Kerry with my bog rent-roll and Ms. in the same portmanteau. 
On arriving at a miserable inn, at the ruined and historical town of 
Kilmacrackskully-bogue, on the frontiers of Cork and Kerry, (once 
debateable ground to the borderers of that long disturbed district,) 1 
called for a newspaper, while my landlady went forth to catch and 
kill the fowl, which was to be served au naturel with bacon and 
greens, (the usual Lrish-inn dinner,) at such time as it pleased the 
rival nimbleness of the killer and her victim to determine. Instead 
of a stale ‘‘ Evening Post,” or a last week’s ‘‘ Morning Register,” the 
bare-legged, bare-headed, dirty-faced, and good-humoured ‘* maid 
of the inn” served me up a fresh, wet sheet, which after having 
smoked it for a while before the blazing turf-fire, I found to be the ‘* Kil- 
macrackscully-bogue Free Press, or Munster Weekly Advertiser,” 
with a curious Irish motto, taken from the black book of ‘* that ilk,” 
——Thamenahulagh na dhushame ; the meaning of which is, ‘‘ 1 am 
asleep, and don't wake me.” Here then, I thought, is a paper 
which corruption cannot have reached, which no monopolizing book- 
seller can have bought. Here is a primeval paper, honest, ardent, 
unsophisticated, to which the world of ‘‘ fashionable” publishers is 
unknown—Here is at last an independent organ of public opinion; a 
paper in which I can insert my plan for the establishment of a 
flouse of Recovery for the Young and Beautiful. Remote as was the 
scene of action thus offered, this was all | wanted ; for the paragraph 
once published, the Metropolitan editors (not the editors of the ‘‘ Me- 
tropolitan”) were free to reprint it from their ‘‘ esteemed contempo- 
rary,” with a gentle commentary of abuse, which, as they said, comes 
nearly to the same thing. 

The advertising columns of the ‘‘ Munster Weekly Advertiser” did 
not exhibit much press of matter. I cut them out for my aunt’s 
scrap-book ; and they run as follows: ‘‘ Lossed, or strayed, from 
Terence Toole’s, a bran new churn, too well known to need conceal- 
ment; also a goose, having its full complement of quills: no ques- 
tions asked, if returned unplucked.” ‘ Notice—In regard of the 
accident which befell Shane Geraty at the new-drop in Cork, the 
same will be waked and keened at his mother’s place, by the ould 
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berrin-ground of Crossmakillum, near the Four-ways, or Deadman’s 
walk.” Hurrying over a few other advertisements of merely local 
interest to get at the leader, in order to make acquaintance with the 
spirit of the journal, the name of a fashionable London street met my 
eye, and, to my surprise and horror, I read ‘‘ Advertisement— Messieurs 
— and — have the honour to inform the readers of Kilmacrack- 
scully-bogue, that the long-expected novel of the * Mysteries of the 
Castle, or the R— Retreat,’ a tale of Court-life, by the Hon. 
*** will be ready for delivery on the first of next month.” The 
effect of this advertisement on my nerves was perfectly ridiculous ; 
I actually grew faint. Hurrying over the paper to get rid of the 
horrid lines, it was ‘‘ out of the frying-pan into the fire” with me,— 
a figure, by the bye, I much preter to the worn-out classicality of 
Seylla and Charybdis. In the most conspicuous part of the paper, 
and in well-leaded type, stood the puff referential to this advertise- 
ment: ‘‘ While the literary and learned in the fashionable and scien- 
tific circles of Kilmacrackscully-bogue are endeavouring to solve the 
enigma which still covers (like Mr. Moore’s Veiled Prophet) the 
arcanum of our temple—videlicet, the real purport and characters of 
‘the Mysteries of the Castle, or the R— Retreat,’ a little bird, 
who sits chirping at our elbow, has just whispered us the secret; we 
can therefore confidently state that the author is not, as the world 
supposes, Lady A. B., but is really and bona fide the Hon. * **, as 
announced in the title-page ; whose last novel received the autograph 
approbation of the first personage of the state. With respect to the 
story, we candidly confess there is some foundation for the reproaches 
levelled against the author for having revealed more of the ‘secrets of 
his prison-house’ (i. e. the C— of W—) than becomes his station and 
high office. The respectable publishers refuse, it is said, to hold 
themselves responsible for the personalities of their author, as that 
honourable gentleman has avowed his readiness to answer for him- 
self. We can however pledge ourselves for the wit, causticity, and 
revelations of high life, displayed in this extraordinary production. 
Our readers will ask how “we are enabled thus to speak of a work 
which has not yet appeared, and will not appear till the first of next 
vary (see advertisement)— but have they forgotten our little 
rd! 

‘Thus perished all my hopes in the “‘ Kilmacrackscully-bogue Free 
Press ;” and on my return to London, I found my expectations of the 
Parisian journals not better founded: even in the wide domain of 
French journalism, there was as little room for truth without intrigue 
as elsewhere ; and my excellent plan for the redemption of the better 
halt of the species seemed destined to fall to the ground for want of a 
medium for making it known, when my hopes were revived by an 
accident of the most simple character. Driving my cab along the 
Kensington road, I read, for the thousandth time, the thousand-times 
repeated ‘Try Warren's Blacking!” which glares in white and 
striking characters from every dead wall for miles out of London; 
when the bright idea flashed on me suddenly, like a sunbeam through 
the darkly-congregated clouds of a retiring tempest. Here then was 
a branch of the press free as air—free to all—Here was no editor to 
purchase, no publisher to “ cope withal.”’ IT resolved’ at once to 
become the sole proprietor and editor of awall myself; and changing 
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a drive of idleness into a voyage of discovery and commercial specu- 
lation, [ commenced looking out on either side for a disposable con- 
cern. ‘To my own and my horse's great fatigue, I passed Slough, 
without finding a single square foot not previously occupied ; so put- 
ting up my cab at Salt Hill, and ordering my dinner, 1 walked forth 
to push my inquiries further westward on foot. 1 had not proceeded 
above half-a-mile, when I lighted on a charming old wall, the boun- 
dary of an orchard, the old gates of which a respectable- looking old 
man was locking, as | approached. I inquired for the proprietor. 
‘* 1 am the proprietor,” he replied. ‘‘ Is this wall about coming 
down ?”’ I asked, as carelessly as 1 could modulate my voice. 
‘* Oh dear, no, sir, “tis too good a thing for that.” ‘* L was in 
hopes,” I replied, ‘* that it was too bad for any thing but to scrawl 
an advertisement upon, for which purpose I am inclined to take it at 
a trifling rent.” ‘* A trifling rent! Lord bless you, Sir, I could not 
give you an inch of it, if you offered me a guinea a brick ; it is all 
taken.” 

Disappointed and vexed, I returned to my lamb-chop, when your 
Prospectus met my eye in the columns of the ‘*Times.” I had just 
consciousness left in my vexation to understand that a wall ona great 
London road, where all who “ run may read,” was too powerful an 
organ of public opinion to be at every one’s disposal ; and I was 
delighted to find that the ‘* Metropolitan” still held out a niche in the 
periodical world where principles might be advocated, even though 
they do run counter to the interests of all pseudo-fashionable mo- 
nopolists. And now, Sir, having taken up so much of your time in 
detailing the obstacles which have opposed themselves to my plan, 
I will come to the plan itself, which I beg to preface with a brief 
abstract of my own qualifications for carrying it into full force and 
activity. 

I am the son of an apothecary ; my twin-brother and myself being 
the only ofispring of my father’s marriage with an Lrish gentlewoman, 
—-a poor one, it is true, in means, but ‘rich in blood. It is,from, ber 
that my brother and myself inherit those notions of gentility, whieh 
have determined our fate in life. She would never hear of my 
father’s bringing us up to his own profession. ‘* Necessity,” she said, 


5 
‘* had made her the wife of one apothecary ; ; nothing should oblige 
her to become the mother of two.” The utmost for which my 


father could gain her consent, was that we should follow a more 
elevated branch of physic. My brother became a fashionable cup- 
per, and [ a fashionable dentist. We both thus got into a line of 
life, which placed us in contact with the rich, the great, and the 
luxurious. My brother has had the honour of being engaged with 
all the royal, noble, and civic candidates for apoplexy, during more 
than ten years; while nearly all the pearly mouths of the young, and 
the toothless ones of the old, have passed through my hands during 
the same interval. We had fast reached the prime of life and of 
fashion, and were sufficiently wealthy for all the purposes of real 
enjoyment, when the death of a paternal uncle in the West Indies 
(a less noble but more profitable kinsman than our uncle of the bog- 
legacy) put us at the head of a fortune, which rendered it unneces- 
sary to follow our protessions. Dividing between us a hundred 
thousand pounds, we took out a brevet of gentility, and a house at 
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the west-end of the town; and we placed ourselves on the long list 
of candidates for fashionable notoriety, by endeavouring to convert 
our quondam patients into guests. The struggle was toilsome and 
painful, and the end all but unattainable ; till my brother $ marriage 
with Lady Catherine Macsmugglevote, a pauper Irish lady of 
quality, purchased for us a sort of free-ticket of admission into good 
society. We were never indeed counted of the first circle of the 
audience ; still less were we admitted behind the scenes. My brother 
and noble sister-in-law permitted me to remain a silent partner in 
the firm ; and we continued to spend our fortunes upon some of the 
first and most worthless people in England. For myself, I was a 
mere observer of all that was passing in the great world, on whose 
skirts I was permitted to hang; and having a good deal of time on 
my hands, I was seized with a wish to speculate on the possibility of 
improving its existing combinations. Many of its absurdities and 
many of its evils struck me forcibly; but, above all, that mortal evil— 
dissipation, which drives so many of the young and beautiful into 
premature old age and an untimely grave. I felt a particular in- 
terest in watching the progress of the lovely debutantes, who come 
forward annually for immolation, like the thousand virgins in the 
book of martyrology. I saw new troops burst upon society in all their 
bloom, beauty, and vigour: Lsaw them after a season or two fade 
and fall, never to bloom again’; and I drew a parallel between them 
and the exotics, which are let out for the season from the gardens on 
the King’s Road to adorn the abodes of the wealthy,—at first, all 
flowers and fragrance ; then, assuming fainter tints, and shrinking in 
their leafless dimensions, ere the sap however of the plant is dried, 
and its vitality quite exhausted, it is carried off from the scene of its 
decay by the vigilant gardener, more tender of his charge than the 
fondest (that is generally the vainest) London mothers are of those 
committed to their care. I remarked a beautiful rose-geranium, 
which had ornamented my sister’s boudoir, thus prematurely fade, 
losing blossom after blossom and leaf after leaf; and I saw leaf after 
leaf again spring forth, and its ruby blossoms bud and expand into 
all its pristine brilliance, when thus restored to its native garden. 
Not so the lady Hebe Beaumont, the rose-geranium of the season 
of 18—, Never did amore lovely creature pass the threshold of 
fashion to become its idol and its victim. She made her appearance 
at H— House in all the luxuriance of health and beauty. These 
she retained for the first season with a vigour which showed what was 
the constitution she had formed in her father’s rural palace, where 
her pleasure-loving mother had left her to be educated. To the dis- 
sipations of London, those of a fashionable watering-place succeeded 
in due course ; which were followed by the private plays, nine-o’clock 
dinners, and the midnight revels of the country-seat : and when the 
fair Hebe returned to her second season, it was without that stock 
of rade health which had carried her through her first campaign. Her 
name was now an epigram; her rich bloom was exchanged for a 
variable hectic ; her eyes had sunk; her Venus-like bust had shrunk, 
and its natural symmetry was replaced by the corsage drapé of a 
fashionable dress-maker, Her spirits were as artificial as her person. 
i watched her fading form, from ball to ball, from assembly to as- 
sembly. August approached—a hot August: London was like a 
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charnel-house, Still 1 hoped that a fond mother, observant of the 
change in her daughter's appearance, would have carried her to the 
salutary air of Beaumont Hall, before the battus and Christmas fes- 
tivities began; but her fond mother kept her lingering in town, in 
expectation of the usual féte at Chiswick, the dejeuné at Lord B.’s, 
and a long et cetera of those rural open-air entertainments which har- 
monise so happily with our happy climate. In a word she passed 
through the ordeal of hot suns, cold winds, twilight chills, midnight 
dews, till the month of September, when she was carried off to 
Brighton. A ball at the Pavilion brought on a scarlet fever, from 
which she only recovered te present her skeleton form at a féte given 
by Lord Charles B. and the Hon. Henry G. Another and another 
féte succeeded; at all which the countess and her late beautiful 
daughter figured under the heartless soubriquet of ‘ Death and the 
Lady ;’ till the time arrived for assembling at one of those Circe 
rural palaces, the scene of 

Midnight song and revelry, 

Tipsy dance and jollity. 
There I left her. In the following January, it was announced that 
the Earl and Countess of Beaumont, and Lady Hebe, were on the 
eve of their departure for the south of France. A week after, as I 
was passing at an early hour through Grosvenor Square, I perceived 
the funeral mutes on guard at the Earl’s mansion. The hall-door 
stood open, and I entered mechanically. In the centre of the 
dining-room stood a bier, bearing a richly-decorated coffin: on the 
silver plate was inscribed, 

The Lady Hebe Beaumont, 

Obiit anno Dom. — 
‘Etatis 19. 

For the following month the papers were full of sympathy for Lady B. 
The ‘* Year of Sorrow,” Mr. W. Spencer's beautiful monody on the 
four lovely victims whose premature death it deplored, was largely 
quoted and applied to the death of Lady Hebe, and the despair of 
her mother. For my part, I felt nothing but indignation ; and in- 
stantly determined on founding an establishment with my fifty thou- 
sand pounds in behalf of the future Lady Hebes; where such mothers 
as may have a spark of natural feeling left, may carry their daughters 
away from autumnal fetes, par terre et par mer, from villa festivities, 
from Brighton dissipation, and October datius in the country. IL 
have already opened my house for the reception of patients. Itisa 
tine old sedative mansion in a beautiful vale of Devonshire, enclosed 
by hills, and shaded, but not shut up by venerable trees. The site 
itself is a calmant to nerves over-excited by the rattle and movement 
ofa pleasurable metropolis; and its rills and its rivulets, ‘* whose 
murmurs invite one to sleep,” have an influence worth all the ano- 
dynes of the materia medica. The grounds are laid out in small and 
formal flower-knots, and well-furnished with gardening tools, and a 
varden bower, with books on botany, &c. &c. &c. Over the gates, 
which open to a noble but formal avenue, is inscribed the motto 
‘* Lei repose qui ne reposa jamais.” There is a dairy adjoining the 
house, where cows, asses, and goats are milked in the first freshness 
of the morning, in the presence of the patients. There is a riding- 
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house for wet weather, and a p 


lentiful supply of ponies, donkies, and 
well-broken ladies’ horses. There is also a jeu de bague on one side 
of the lawn; and on the other, targets and bows and arrows, and a 
level green for all sorts of sports suited to youth and woman. In 
the interior, there is a noble refectory, where a plentiful but whole- 
some breakfast, dinner, and supper are served at eight, three, and 
seven o'clock ; but from which luncheons and all intermediate refec- 
tions, together with ice, champagne, Roman punch, and Mares- 
chino jellies, are severely banished, There is @ music-room with 
all sorts of instruments, and a self-playing piano-forte, which 
performs dances of every description. The library, a noble 
apartment, is furnished with books in every branch of literature 
tending to inform and improve the judgment without heating the 
imagination. But all fashionable novels, amatory poems, satirical 
tales, bon-ton journals, annuals, or other books calculated to preserve 
unbroken fashionable associations, and to keep alive the fervour of 
dissipation, are religiously excluded. The drapery of the whole 
house is of a light green, so refreshing to eyes burnt up with gas- 
lights, coal-fires, and a profusion of glittering furniture and or-molu 
ornaments. The uniform of the patients is a grey English muslin ; 
and all vivid colours, scarlets and blues are rejected. The rules are 
few, and principally concern early hours, air, exercise, and a daily 
devotion to study and the arts; the great object and aim of the insti- 
tution being to counteract the idleness, fever, and over-excitement of 
the by-gone season, and to brace at once the mind and the body for 
its future labours. On this account, visitors are universally excluded, 
and flirtations pro tempore are suspended. Projected ‘‘ marriages 
de convenance” may be carried on equally well without the aid of the 
principals; and for all others, vipers and objectionables are alike hos- 
tile to the design of the establishment, and to the confidence reposed 
by parents in its conductors, Aw reste, love-matches rarely await 
the conclusion of the season for their lawful termination at Gretna- 
Green ; and the establishment moreover is not an hospital for in- 
curables. To enlarge upon the utility of this retreat is perfectly un- 
necessary, nor will your limited space permit me to enter more fully 
on details. It is right, however, to add, that a few rooms are reserved 
on the upper story for the service of invalided chaperons, in which 
short whist, not exceeding three rubbers per night, is permitted. But 
every body must be in bed before the clock strikes eleven. It is 
calculated that three or four months passed in this manner will com- 
plete the cure ; but it would be desirable that the patient on leaving 
the establishment should make a short visit to a maiden aunt, grand- 
mother, or to some distant connexion married to a country curate. 

N.B. No patients admitted who have not been vaccinated, or 
who cannot bring unquestionable clean bills of gentility. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


N 


» ~~ ‘ . . 
1 .S. For terms, and further particulars, apply to any of the cir- 
culating libraries, and dress-makers west of Regent Street. 
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AN INDIAN STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE KUZZILBASH.” 


Who, that knows any thing of India, is ignoraut of the beauty of its 
village scenery? Who, that has traversed the plains of Bengal, or the 
rich provinces of Bahar, Benares, or the Doab, can have failed of being 
frequently and pleasingly impressed by the picturesque character of the 
dwellings of their inhabitants? Embosomed in the most luxuriant ver- 
dure, cottages and temples peep through groves of old mango trees, and 
are shaded by the tall graceful tamarind, or rise from among clumps of 
plantain trees with their broad leaves and yellow fruit. Banyan, or bhur 
trees, of dimensions which denote the growth of centuries, fling down 
their hundred arms, to take root again in their native soil, over-arching 
huts, pagodas, and shrines, and sheltering their inhabitants or votaries, 
who seem diminished to mere insects by contrast with these patriarchs 
of the Indian shades. A rich and varied vegetation mingles every where 
with the dark hues of the weather-beaten buildings, enveloping their 
crumbling walls, or is happily contrasted with the sparkling white of 
some new shrine or freshly-repaired dwelling, while the whole is often 
reflected in some water-tank, fleckered with the floating leaves and bril- 
liant blossoms of the lotus. 

{t was at such a village, a few miles distant from the ancient towns of 
Shahzadpore and Kurrah, in the province of Allahabad, that we halted, 
for a time, during our march through that part of the country, in order 
to examine the ruins which lie scattered over it; and the morning was 
pleasantly occupied in traversing the plains which have witnessed so 
much grandeur, and so much desolation. In the cool of the evening, 
having walked out to look at the village, we were particularly delighted 
with the many picturesque ‘* bits,” as au artist would term them, which 
were presented in a small space to one who could view them with a 
painter’s eye. But there was one small object above them all, which in a 
singular degree fixed my regards. It was alittle Hindoo muth, or tem- 
ple, of antique aspect and peculiar form: the plaster which once covered 
its walls had long since fallen off in patches, leaving the bricks, of which 
it was constructed, exposed and coloured with every mellow hue which 
age and time, and damp impart to decay. The domed roof was rent in 
many places, and only held together by the roots of a wild fig-bush, (the 
original author of the mischief which it thus sought to remedy,) and 
which grew luxuriantly from among the clefts, embracing with its long 
silver roots a great part of the building. A heautiful tamarind tree 
grew near, contrasting its light feathery foliage with the darker tints and 
heavier masses of a fine old bhur, which occupied a large space in front 
of the mut’h, and almost overshadowed it with one portion of its branches, 
while others stretched three long arms over a rude ghat, which descended 
to the village tank. A tope, or grove, of ancient mango trees closed up 
the view behind, and, through the more varied foliage, on one side at 
some little distance the curling smoke might be seen arising in the even- 
ing air from the huts in the village. 

It was a scene of perfect retirement and tranquillity, undisturbed by 
worldly bustle, for the only living objects which intruded on its solitude 
were the figure of an old Byragee,' who sat on a fragment of mat be- 
neath the bhur tree; a village woman passing to draw water from the 
tank; and noeninnaiie the more interesting form of a young girl, who 
with silent step and shrouded face came to make her obeisance before 
the niche of the mut’h, to place there her offering of a few flowers or a 
little rice, and then to flit away like a shadow from the presence of the 


strangers, 
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In fact, upon closer inspection, it became apparent that this mut’h, al- 
though suffered to fall into decay, was by no means an object of entire 
neglect. The niche of which we have spoken bore proof of being the recep- 
tacle of various offerings : rice, ghee, and flowers had been recently placed 
there ; a little red and white paint had been daubed over the brown walls 
in sundry places, and the space in front was worn bare of grass by the 
feet of those who had repaired to visit the place. The growing interest 
which I felt in this quiet spot, had induced me to sit down and sketch the 
whole scene ; and | had made considerable progress in this occupation, 
when the silence, which till then had only been interrupted by the distant 
lowing of a cow, or the shriller accent of a village female, was suddenly 
disturbed by a bustle and voices at a little distance; and, on turning my 
eyes, | perceived a native palanquin, attended by several well-dressed 
servants and bearers approaching through the trees. 

Springing from the palanquin, as it came near, a well-dressed native 
in the Mussulman garb, with trim broad turban of crimson and silver, 
girdle of cashmere shawl, and trowsers of fine striped silken stuff, came 
forward, and announcing himself as Tesseeldar of the district, presented 
in military fashion the handle of his ¢u/war (sabre) as a nuzzer,' pro- 
essed himself my devoted slave, and desired to know if there was any 
thing in which he could be useful to the ** Saheb Bahauder.” Receiving 
in the usual terms the complement of his offering, which forthwith was 
restored to his own girdle, | returned his salaam, with thanks for his 
offers of assistance, and we fell into conversation about the village, the 
district, the people, the rents they paid, the revenues, &c. Xc. 

‘** The Saheb is ‘ taking off the picture’ of this place,’’ remarked he at 
length inquisitively, as he cast his eyes over the paper and pencil which 
still remained in my hands. ‘* Ah!—how good—how capitally done!’ 
continued he, with the due expression of admiration at my performance— 
“that’s a tree—exact—excellent—and this—this is an elephant—is it 
not?—Wah! wah! Shahbash! Shahbash!? you have done it well!” 

Smiling, not perhaps without some shade of annoyance, at the ignorance 
which had converted my beautiful little mut’h into an unwieldy monster,° 
I received his polite commendations with suitable courtesy, and consoled 
myself with the recollection that the natives of India, whatever be their 
good qualities, have no pretensions to be considered judges of the arts ;— 
then putting up my unfinished sketch, I asked the Tesseeldar whether 
he knew any thing regarding the spot which had awakened my interest. 

** Ata Lanoon Saheb,—What can T tell, Sir?” said he, **it is some 
Hindoo affair, of which a true Mussulman like me can know nothing—it 
issome Dewil, or Mut’h, or Suttee, or something of that sort—these un- 
believing Hindoos are always building them.” 

**T should like to learn something about it,” said [, half musing; 
‘* how solitary it stands here beside this fine old tree !”’ | 

‘* Aye, it gives a fine shade, certainly,” replied the Tesseeldar, casting 
up his eyes at the thick branches, with an air of indifference. 

‘** And see,” interrupted I, without attending to what he said, ‘‘ here 
comes another—there have been half a dozen women here going through 
the same ceremony, since I have been sitting in this spot.” 

‘* Jee, poojah Kurtahy,— yes—she is worshipping,” said he care- 
lessly. 

‘* But this does not appear to be a temple dedicated to any particular 
deity,’ insisted L; *‘here is neither Bhowanee, nor Gonesh, nor Maha- 
deo in any of his shapes. What then is the object of her worship ? ” 

‘* What do I know?” repeated the Tesseeldar again, with a half-peevish, 
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half-impatient tone—** but let me see,’ continued he, ‘‘ here is one, who 
no doubt can tell you all that is to be told about the matter. Go,” 
said he to one of his hircarrahs, ** go, bring old Lutchmun Byragee, who 
sits under the bhurtree yonder, into the Saheb’s presence. Here Lutch- 
mun-jee—the Saheb calls you.”’ 

Slowly rising from his mat, the Byragee advanced towards us, and 
saluting us after the Brahminical fashion with his expanded palms, and 
muttering a few unintelligible words, which might be blessings or bannings 
for all we could tell, he stood erect before us. He was a tall emaciated 
and aged man, whose gaunt limbs and lean body were besmeared with 
ashes. An orange-coloured rag was wound round his loins, another of 
the same colour was thrown over one shoulder; a number of beads of 
various sorts hung round his neck; his matted locks of no certain hue, 
and clotted with dust and ashes, depended like the hair of a beast of the 
forest around his head, and mingled with a grizzly mass of unshaven 
beard; his eves, hollow and sunken, sparkled nevertheless with an un- 
certain and restless intelligence, and in his hand he bore a short spear of 
singular shape. He was one of those fakeers who are to be met with 
throughout all India; but yet there was something singular in his appear- 
ance, which harmouvised with the peculiar interest which the scene had 
inspired, and | felt an instant disposition to conciliate and draw from him 
what he knew. 

‘** Be seated, father,” said I ; ** we wish to ask you some questions con- 
cerning this old muth—pray do you know any thing of its story ?—to 
whom is it sacred !—for what purpose has it been placed here !—for al- 


‘though [have observed several women come to worship, yet not one man 


has approached the place since I have been seated here.’’ The fakeer 
fixed his deep-set eyes upon me with an expression of keenness which 
contrasted strangely with the immovable repose of his other features, 
nor did he break silence until 1 had urged and encouraged him by many 
Kind and flattering observations. 

‘* What shall I say?’ replied he at length, ‘* Mooddut Ka bat heg—it is 
a tale of many years ago—Why should the Saheb trouble himself about 
fs” 

‘*Why!” re-echoed I, **‘ because I am much interested in all that con- 
cerns the Hindoos. I wish to hear every thing about them and their 
ways—do me therefore the favour to tell me w hat you know.” 

‘Well, Saheb, your pleasure shall be doue—your servant will tell 
what he knows.” 

The old Byragee, after some further persuasion and preparation, then 
commenced his narrative ; but its thread was so broken, its style so de- 
sultory, and the facts of which it consisted were elicited by so many in- 
terrogatories, and with so much difficulty, that, in order to render it intel- 
ligible, | must relate his story in my own words. 

‘* In the days of the Emperor Akber, the village of M , with its 
dependent lands, had been bestowed by that monarch in reward of certain 
services upon a Rajepoot soldier, in whose family it had remained until 
the period now in question, which was during the latter days of Aurug- 
zebe. The Zemindar of the village at that time was Ram Sing, an easy, 
good-humoured man, of small capacity, but proud of his family, rigid in 
all observances of caste and custom, and so liberal, nay, so extravagant 
in his habits, that he not only had dissipated all the ready money which 
he had inherited, but had incurred pecuniary embarrassments to such 
an extent as to deprive him of the means of performing his engagements 
to government, and threaten his utter ruin. Of the Zemindar’s family, 
once large, but, like his pecuniary affairs, fallen greatly into decay, there 
remained to him but one son and one daughter, The former, a haughty, 
imperious, turbulent young man, disliked by all the country round him, 
possessed over his father that influence which strong minds exercise over 
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the weak and facile, and which the bad too often obtain over the well- 
disposed and peaceable. The latter, Counlah, was in all respects the 
opposite of her brother. Lovely in her person, and amiable in her dis- 

itions, she was formed to attract, as much as he to repel, the soiter 
emotions of the heart. Eminently possessed of that peculiar delicacy of 
form and feature which characterise the females of Hindostan, the dark 
eyes and polished brow of Counlah beamed with intelligence as well 
as with affection; while ber light and graceful limbs, set off by the float- 
ing drapery of her country, exhibited a perfect model of feminine sym- 
metry and beauty. : 

‘* So lovely and so gifted a maiden could not long remain unsought ; 
and before Counlah had reached her twelfth year, her father had re- 
ceived the overtures of many a parent in behalf of his son; but years passed 
on, and still the young Rajepootnee remained an inmate of the Zemindar’s 
zenana,' to the astonishment of all who knew the fact. Thecause of such 
extraordinary conduct was matter of universal speculation in the neigh- 
bourhood: by some it was attributed to the Rajepoot’s overweening pride ; 
some believed it to result from the weakness of parental affection, which 
could not endure separation from the last and dearest of his children. 
There were those who whispered that inability on the part of Ram Sing 
to furnish a dowry befitting the rank of his daughter, and her more 
wealthy suitors, had occasioned so much unaccountable delay in the 
performance of a parent’s duty ; while others, who pretended to greater 
intimacy with the Zemindar’s affairs, hinted that the maiden was already 
betrothed, and that a noble but somewhat aged bridegroom would soon 
claim and carry off the lovely blossom of the village of M , 

‘* But while the gossips of the neighbourhood were occupied in such 
speculations, the fair Counlah decided the matter, as far as regarded her 
own part, by making choice of a lover for herself. There dwelt not far from 
M a Mahometan munsubdar, or nobleman, placed by the Emperor in 
charge of the collection and police of the district. This munsubdar had a 
son as highly distinguished for his manly beauty, his gallantry, and noble 
endowments, as the Rajepoot maiden for her more feminine attractions. 
Curiosity had first inspired him with a desire of seeing the celebrated 
Hindoo beauty of the village: the ghat, the water-tank, and the tem- 
ples of the neighbourhood, these never-failing points of attraction and of 
rendezvous for village maidens, had furnished him with sufficient oppor- 
tunities of beholding her. A slight service which he had been fortunate 
enough to render to her and one of her companions, in driving away one 
of the sacred bulls, so common in Hindostan, which had evinced a dispo- 
sition to attack the two young women, had afforded him a favourable intro- 
duction to her acquaintance, and the impression mutually given and re- 
ceived was so powerful as not to be effaced. 

‘* It is true, that female delicacy and Hindoo prejudices forbade the 
shrinking Rajepootnee to admit the advances of a stranger and a Maho- 
metan ; but the emotion of her own heart at his approach declared in a 
language not to be mistaken, how deep an interest he had gained there ; 
and the respectful delicacy of his every look and action rendered this 
influence the more dangerous because less dreaded. Frequent, long, and 
painful were her mental conflicts, but the result only afforded one more 
instance of the triumph of feeling and passion over reason; and the con- 
scientious struggles of Counlah terminated at length in tacitly consenting 
to a commencement of that very intercourse from which at first she 
shrunk with instinctive timidity. 

_**The young Sulimaun Beg, on his part, soon found means of introducing 
himself to the acquaintance of the Rajepoot Zemindar. There were ar- 
rangements to be made with Ram Sing connected with the revenue of the 
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district, and the young man prevailed upon his father to intrust him with 
negociating them. It may be inferred that the lover was in no wise severe 
upon the father of his mistress, and he soon contrived to render himself 
so agreeable to the frank-hearted, though proud, Rajepoot, that he became 
as welcome a guest at the village of M , as the adverse natures and 
habits of the two religions could render a Mussulman in the house of a 
Hindoo. 

‘* Under circumstances so favourable, the progress of intimacy and of 
passion between the lovers was rapid and effectual. The heart of Coun- 
lah was irretrievably lost; and the contemplation of a dark and dubious 
future was forgotten in the sweet enjoyment of present felicity. The 
time soon came, however, for dispersing these day-dreams, and arousing 
the lovers to the stern realities of their situation. Sulimaun entertained 
no other wish than to make the young Counlah his lawful bride. Well 
did he know the almost insuperable obstacles which interpose between 
the marriage of a Rajepootnee and a Mussulman ; but he also knew that 
in some instances these obstacles had been overcome, and he trusted, with 
the ardour of youth, that his own case might form an additional exception 
to the sweeping rule of exclusion, He knew himself to be a favourite 
with the Zemindar ; he knew that the pecuniary and financial embarrass- 
ments of Ram Sing would put it in his own power to befriend and assist 
him with his father, and he trusted to being able to prevail on that father 
to accede to his wishes. The wishes and the hopes of the timid and inex- 
perienced Counlah sympathised with those of her lover; she knew and 
felt all the force of the fatal obstacles of caste, but she hoped that the 
visionary projects suggested by the sanguine mind of Sulimaun might still 
be realised; and although her trembling heart betrayed the secret dread 
which lurked within her soul, she would not, even to herself, confess the 
weight of apprehension which oppressed her spirits, but strove to throw 
it from her, and to view the future through the bright medium of a hope 
she rather wished to feel than felt. 

‘* There was but one dark cloud over the prospect, which not even the 
ardour of the lovers could illuminate or dispel. Rawul Sing, son of the 
Zemindar, a gloomy, haughty, cruel-minded man, who never had evinced 
any friendship for the young Mussulman, and who even disliked his own 
sister, for the share of affection and influence which she possessed in her 
father’s breast, had become, they suspected, aware of the attachment and 
secret meetings of the lovers: and to secure the co-operation of this per- 
son, or to attempt obtaining the acquiescence of the Zemindar without 
his consent, was an almost hopeless enterprise. To make that attempt 
was, nevertheless, indispensible. Asa preliminary step, the young man 
disclosed his wishes to his own father, who received the communication 
with disappointment and displeasure ; but yielding to the entreaties of a 
son wnom he loved, he consented, under certain stipulations, to admit 
into his family the fair Rajepootnee. 

‘** With the Zemindar, the success of young Sulimaun was far less com- 
plete. Amazed and alarmed atthe disclosure of a fact which attacked at 
once the prejudices of the high-caste Hindoo and the affections of a fond 
father, Ram Sing burst forth into a torrent of invective and passion, which 
the lover attempted, for along time in vain, toallay; nor was it until the 
storm had in some degree spent itself, that certain allusions to the in- 
terests of that daughter as well as of himself, though they might hurt the 
pride, still claimed and received attention from the Zemindar’s prudence. 
He called to mind his own embarrassed circumstances—he bethought him 
how completely his property and the fate of his family lay at the mercy 
of the young man’s father. The reflection was painful, but the caution 
was wholesome and timely ; he condescended to reason—to represent to 
the young Mussulman the unsuitable nature of the alliance he proposed 
to furm—that, even were he to consent, the measure would be opposed by 
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his whole family and tribe—and what comfort, he asked ws _— be 
hoped from a connexion which must be commenced in difficu y and op- 
position, and could produce only hatred and disgust! The only rye 
sion which, after a long and painful discussion, Sulimaun Beg _ : - 
tain, was a promise that the matter should be well considered, and that 
after due deliberation it should be finally decided whether an attempt 
should or should not be made to remove tbe obstacles, which opposed the 
union of a high-caste Hindoo female with a Mahometan. | 

“ So discouraging and indefinite a reply was but ill-calculated to remove 
the uneasiness, or satisfy the eagerness, of a lover ; and the heart of Suli- 
maun, although he sought to raise the sinking spirits of his mistress by 
affected cheerfulness, was in truth as ill at ease as her own. But the 
foreboding anticipations of both were soon terribly justified, for in a very 
short while Sulimaun Beg received, on the part of Zemindar, a surly in- 
timation that his presence would thenceforth be dispensed with at the 
village, while Counlah was directed to hold herself in readiness to re- 
ceive at an early period the husband destined for her by her father. 

‘This blow was as sudden and unlooked-for as severe. Even the 
bold and buoyant spirits of Sulimaun Beg were stunned by it for a 
while, and the more gentle Counlah gave way, unresistingly, to despair. 
* I will but bid him adieu once more, and then die,’ said she to herself, 
as she repaired with trembling feet and sinking spirits to the place of 
meeting—for meet they did in spite of all the obstacles interposed by 
fierce brothers or irresolute fathers. The mind of the lover had in the 
mean time recovered somewhat of its native firmness. His courage and 
energy revived, and he resolved not tamely to abandon an object in the 
possession of which he felt his whole happiness to be centered. Coun- 
lah on the other hand, sunk in horror and despair at the prospect before 
her, could at first receive no comfort. She, who had never known 
what disobedience was, could not conceive the possibility of contravening 
or evading the mandates of a parent, who till then had only sought 
to heap upon her tokens of his affection. As she listened, however, to 
the fervid eloquence of her lover, the spirits of the maiden gradually 
revived under the magical power of impassioned tenderness ; and while 
she shuddered at the picture of wretchedness and ruin which he drew 
as the inevitable result of their separation, and her obedience to her 
father’s commands,—the methods by which he proposed to defeat the 
object of these commands, and to insure their permanent happiness, 
began to assume a more practicable and encouraging appearance to her 
apprehension. It would be necessary for them to quit the village and 
the country for a while. He had an uncle, an Aumildai,' in Oude, a 
man of substance and of consequence in the service of the Soubahdar, 
who would receive them. To him they should fly — for together 
must they go—and there, secure from harm, she should be made his 
wife according to the due observances of his law. Her father would 
soon be reconciled to what could not be undone nor avoided, and after 
a while they should be enabled to return to their homes in safety and 
comtort. ‘ 

** Such was the young Mussulman’s project ; and we shall not pause to 
relate the lengthened, anxious, oft-repeated arguments—the passionate 
floods of entreaty and remonstrance by which Sulimaun strove, and strove 
tor long in vain, to bend the mind of Counlah into acquiescence with his 
purpose ; nor shall we attempt to describe the agony of doubt, appre- 
hension, terror, and despair under which the maiden suffered, ere she 
could be brought to entertain the thought of flying from her father’s 
rool—of trusting to the guidance, to the honour of her lover, and taking 
that solemn and irrevocable step on which the fate of woman must for 
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life depend. On the ensuing night, horses were to be stationed near the 
outskirts of the mango grove, and Sulimaun, with a few confidential 
attendants, was to approach, bear off his lovely mistress, and escape 
across the Ganges into a country where neither pursuit nor persecution 
was to be dreaded. 

‘* Night came. The young Mussulman, with three stout adherents, 
was at his post long ere the arrival of his mistress at the place of ap- 
pointment could be looked for; and his impatience increased almost to 
frenzy as hour after hour wore away without sign or token of her com- 
ing. The first pale light of dawn was in the sky, and Sulimaun, with 
vexation and despair, was pondering on the necessity of retreat from 
observation, when a light footstep was heard—the waft of a floating 
garment was seen among the trees, and the maiden herself rushed for- 
ward to the arms of her impatient lover. ‘ Light of my eyes,’ said he, 

* your appearance has dispe ‘led the gloom of despair which was falling 
around me; but what 

‘*** OQ waste no time in words,’ she cried, ‘ but fly—fly ere it be too 
late, and leave me—I am too wretched—they are at hand—they follow 
me—fly and save thyself!’ 

‘* * Aye, fly we shall,’ said he; ‘so come my beloved, thy lover is 
ready.’ 

‘** Oh no!’ cried the maiden, shrinking from his grasp; ‘ it cannot 
be—I dare not—I am not prepared—stop not—question not—they will 
overtake thee—fly, fly ’ 

‘** * Not without thee, Counlah—not without thee, my beloved!’ 

‘* * Oh, Sulimaun, it is impossible ; drive me not mad—let me not see 
them shed thy blood.’ 

‘* * Now by the head of my father,’ exclaimed the youth, ‘ dead or 
alive, I go not hence without thee. Come with me at once, Counlah, or 
wait and see me perish:—here, help me friends, help me with this 
lovely one, and then use your spurs in earnest :’ and with these words, 
lifting the half-senseless girl upon his powerful horse, and springing on 
himself, he gave it the spur, and darted off at speed, followed by his 
comrades. 

‘* The distance to the river was but small; but scarcely had they left 
the ground, ere the noise of shouts and trampling of horses rose rapidly 
behind them on the still dewy air of morning, and the increasing light 
enabled them to descry half a dozen mounted men, who were pursuing 
them at full speed. They increased their own pace in order to distance 
these unwelcome followers, and they turned their horses’ heads directly 
towards the neighbouring banks of the river Ganges, where they knew 
that the boats were stationed to receive them, But the speed of Suli- 
maun’s horse was retarded by its double burthen, — their pursuers 
gained upon him, and he called aloud upon his people to halt, and check 
the foremost. Unwilling to expose the person of his mistress, the young 
Mussulman permitted the first who nace up to be met by one of his 
companions, who, after a short struggle, threw his opponent deeply 
wounded on the earth: but the second, shunning all other rencontre, 
pushed his horse right against that of Sulimaun, who then knew the 
rider for Rawul Sing, the malevolent brother of his Counlah, and his 
own most deadly foe. Indignation got the better of prudence ; grasping 
his sword in the one hand, and straining the other round the pale and 
trembling Counlah, he spurred against the Rajepoot: by a lucky blow 
he disabled his sword-arm, and the sword in its descent severing the 
bridle reins, left his enemy defenceless before him. 

‘* But other enemies were still in the field, and the object of Sulimaun 
was not to conquer, but escape. Turning his horse, he left the field, and 
made at once for the river side; unfortunately, he reached it where a 
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kimkerbank! rose high above the waters:—the boats were not even in 
view.—It was a moment of terrible anxiety—his pursuers were close 
upon his traces, and he had not an instant to lose. A deep ravine -s a 
bank afforded a perilous and rugged mode of descent, and he fearlessly 
urged his horse down the steep gorge, from which his pursuers started 
back, and turned away in dread. Uttering one cry to Allah and the 
prophet, the young man plunged from a desperate height, right into a 
eddying waters, reckless of every thing but escape from those who 
sought to tear his mistress from him. They galloped to the crest of the 
bank which overhung the stream, and saw him, after throwing himself 
from his horse to relieve it of his weight, swimming alongside of it, and 
directing its course across the current, while the maiden, half-immersed 
in the water, clung round the neck of the animal as it gallantly breasted 
the waves. , aes 

‘* A loud shout expressed their disappointment and their admiration, as 
they watched the diminishing forms of the young Mussulmen and his 
mistress borne downwards by the rapid tide; but the waters of the 
Ganges were low, the stream was confined, and the heart of Sulimaun 
was upborne by hope and confidence. Even the monsters of the deep— 
the terrible alligators of the sacred river, seemed to respect his dauntless 
intrepidity, and refrained from injuring the adventurous pair. By giv- 
ing way to the current they were swept far down; but a spit of sand, 
which ran out from the opposite side, gave them footing after a while, 
and their baffled pursuers could distinguish their intended prey deli- 
berately reach the dry land; then, after breathing their horse, and 
adjusting his accoutrements, mount him once more, and disappear in the 
interior of the opposite country. 

** Safe from pursuit, Sulimaun Beg now made the best of his way to the 
dwelling of his uncle near Purtaubgur, who received him and his lovely 
companion with all possible affection ; and Counlah was speedily united 
to her lover by all the rites and solemnities of his law. 

‘** Three months passed over the wedded pair in all the blissful enjoy- 
ments of successful love, before they awoke to the remembrance of other 
objects. Sulimaun Beg was not of a disposition to live for ever in 
slothful indulgence ; he felt that it was high time he should revisit his » 
father, that he should make arrangements for the fitting reception of his 
wife, and endeavour to appease her incensed relations, so as to live at 
peace with them in his own province. Counlah too, on her side, yearned 
to embrace her father again, to solicit that forgiveness which she could 
not believe would be refused to the tears of a daughter whom he had 
loved so well; and it was agreed upon that Sulimaun Beg should return 
secretly to M » ascertain the state of feeling in both families, and 
return to act as circumstances should determine. 

_ “ The young man took his departure accordingly, and, leaving Counlah 
in the zenana of his kinsman, turned his face towards the Doab, fol- 
lowed by the prayers and anxious forebodings of his young wife, who, 
oppressed by the anguish of a first separation, believed that her sensa- 
tions of forlornness and misery were the prophetic warnings of impend- 
mg evil. To say the truth, the mind of Sulimaun himself was scarcely 
more at ease, nor did he interpret less gloomily the weight which pressed 
upon his heart ; and the conviction which he felt, that he had seen his 
beloved Counlah for the last time was so strong, that he once thought 
to return and depute some other on his errand, but never to part himself 
trom her who was the light of his eyes—the rich blessing in his cup of 
existence. But fate may not be resisted: a little reflection dissipated in 








\ bank of caleareous gravel, common in these countries, and which sometimes 
rises to the height of 100 feet above the river. 
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part these weak, enervating thoughts ;—the remembrance of his father, 
in doubt, perhaps, as to the very existence of his son,— ‘mourning pos- 
sibly for his fancied death ;—the chance of suspicion, and its evil con- 
sequences attaching to the family of the Zemindar in consequence of his 
own disappearance, and the earnest desire he felt to reconcile all dif- 
ferences, to restore harmony,—an object which he fondly believed 
would not be of difficult attainment ;—all these considerations urged hin 
onwards, and the sanguine hope of a happy result half-dispelled the 
ominous cloud which hung over his spirits. 

‘““* Why,’ demanded he of himself, as he advanced on his way, 
—* Why should I go like a thief in secret?) My intentions are honest— 
Ihave nothing to dread; and were I to be discovered lurking secretly 
around the village, suspicions might be excited which an open, manly 
conduct can never give rise to. Iwill go at once to Kam Sing; taken 
unawares—mourning for his daughter perhaps, and with a softened 
heart, | may come like a messenger of good tidings : : the old man will re- 
joice, and the issue cannot fail to be prosperous. 

** Openly, therefore, but suddenly, did Sulimaun Beg resolve to pro- 
ceed to the village of M———, and for this purpose he urged his horse to 
the utmost. But an evil influence was on this journey ; “the eye of the 
haughty and vindictive Rawul Sing had never lost sight of the young Ma- 
hometan, and his approach to the village of M was quickly made 
known to the malevolent Rajepoot. 

‘* The rapid movements and altered course of Sulimaun, however, dis- 
concerted the vigilance of his enemy, and it was not until the young man 
had crossed the Ganges that Rawul Sing and his myrmidons could regain 
lis traces. 

‘It was evening before Sulimaun Beg reached the outskirts of the 
village, musing on the various events that had occurred, and might 
still take place in that well-known spot; when, on passing through the 
mango tope so frequently described, his attention, which had been ab- 
sorbed in eager anticipations, was aroused by the sound of horses’ feet 
rapidly approaching. Turning towards the quarter from whence it 
issued, Sulimaun perceived five or six mounted Rajepoots, who, with 
drawn swords and shields advanced, made instantly towards him. Their 
hostile aspect induced him to stand wpon the defensive, although he as yet 
knew not who they might be. But his uncertainty was soon dispelled, as 
their nearer approach from under the shade of the trees enabled him 
to recognize the form of his bitter enemy Rawul Sing, whose abusive and 
imprecating address confirmed the fatal nature of his intentions. 

‘** Base-born dog of a Mussulman,’ he cried, welcome to the 
fate thou hast dragged down on thy unlucky head; may all who violate 
the honour of a Rajepoot pe rish, as thou shalt do!” 

‘They assaulted him at once: his courage and prowess were alike in 
ve against such odds. He lee to reach the master of the band, 
but an unlucky sword-stroke of the many which rained upon him, 
clove his right arm in twain almost at the shoulder. He turned and 
looked the vengeance which he could no longer wreak upon his foes, and 
in another instant fell, cut in pieces upon the very spot where the 
little met’h at this time stood. 

** What became of his body was never known; for his only atten- 
dant, who had fled in terror at the approach of the furious Rajepoots, 
when he returned in the gloom of night to learn the issue of the fight, and 
seek for the relics of his master, discovered only a pool of clotted 
blood. But where the fray had first begun he found the sword of 
the luckless Sulimaun still grasped by the rigid hand, and these he car- 
ried to the home of his father, the Munsubdar, as tokens of the 
fate of his son. 

‘The grici and the rage of the Munsubdar were extreme. He vowed 
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terrible vengeance against Ram Sing and all his family ; but the un- 
feigned sorrow and indignation of the Zemindar, who not only dis- 
claimed with oaths all participation in the crime, either in fact or in 
knowledge, but who sincerely and bitterly lamented the death ofa 
youth whom he really loved, and whom, together with his daughter, he 
had longed to see again, disarmed the Mussulman’s wrath, and di- 
verted it solely against the real perpetrator of the murder, who had dis- 
appointed his vengeance for a while by quitting that part of the country. 

‘* But what became of the hapless and widowed Counlah ? Stunned 
by the tidings of her terrible misfortune, which speedily reached her 
through the family of her murdered husband, for a while she sat like 
one stupified or dead, pale—tearless—motionless. The officious zeal of 
her attendants and friends roused her at length to a painful con- 
sciousness. : 

‘¢«* T knew it—I felt it would be thus,’ she exclaimed in a low, fright- 
ful voice, pressing her hands upon her damp brow, while her eyes 
were strained on vacancy. ‘ It was this that lay so heavy on my soul 
—I felt that I should never see him more, and yet I could let him depart. 
Oh fool — faint-hearted fool! But our separation shall not be long, my 
love !—I am still a Rajepoot’s daughter, and the customs of my people 
teach me my duty.’ 

‘‘ With eyes still tearless, and the same unnatural calmness of 
voice, she declared her resolution of dying according to the practice of 
widows of her tribe—not upon the funeral pile with the body of her hus- 
band, for that did not exist, but on the spot where he had fallen, which, 
by a singular coincidence, was that where they had so often met; and she 
accepted the invitation of the Munsubdar to occupy a place in his harem 
as the widow of his son; not as a haven of safety, but as a means of ac- 
complishing with greater facility the sacrifice upon which her whole soul 
was bent. 

** The journey was soon performed. She repaired to the house of her 
husband’s father ; but her preparations for death were suspended by an 
interesting discovery. 

** Counlah became sensible that if she lived fora while she should bea 
mother; and to sacrifice her offspring, the child of her adored hus- 
band, was a deed which the laws and customs of her people and her own 
heart alike forbade. To live, therefore, she determined until she should 
behold this melancholy pledge of past affection, and embrace her orphan 
babe: she would see it safely placed in the care of its father’s 
kinsmen, and then go to join that father where it might please the God of 
the Mussulman and Hindoo to unite them again for ever. 

‘“* The character and aspect of Counlah underwent a change as sud- 
den and striking as her destiny : the timid, artless, shrinking maiden, un- 
schooled in misfortune, and dependent on others for almost every act 
and thought, under the influence of one fearful event became at once 
the firm, the intrepid, the devoted heroine: a fixed and solemn purpose 
was written on her brow, and she walked among the beings of this 


world as one who had done with all its purposes and cares, and was soon 
to quit it for ever. 

** Time wore on : the period of her confinement drew nigh, and the fe- 
males of the Munsubdar’s harem, captivated by the unobtrusive sweetness 
of the young widow, would fain have persuaded her to live. The 
Munsubdar himself withheld not a decent remonstrance 
of her intended sacrifice, and the e 
infant to which she would so soon 


upon the vanity 
xpediency of living for the sake of that 


wyael give birth, although it was whispered, 
that he would have been by no means inconsolable at being rid, by what- 
| approved. The heart 
and her face was lit up with a momentary glow 
aut; but, raising her eyes glistening with tears 


ever mode, of a connexion which he never 
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to heaven, she only uttered—‘ No, no—it is past—it cannot be— 
it cannot be,’ and the Munsubdar ceased to entreat. 

‘* At length the young widow became the mother of a living son, 
and for the moment the feelings of a parent prevailed, and the firmness of 
her purpose relaxed as she wept over the child of her murdered husband. 
But the weakness soon passed away, her calmness and resolution re- 
turned, and she quietly addressed herself to perform a mother’s duties as 
if she had been destined to be repaid by a mother’s delights. 

‘* But a singular obstacle threatened to defeat the fatal resolutions of 
Counlah, and bigotry was for once found ranged upon the side of huma- 
nity. In the eyes of Hindoos the Rajepootnee had disgraced her birth by 
her union with a Mahometan; the Brahmins of the neighbourhood, 
tutored, and probably bribed, by her relatives, declared her to have lost 
her caste—to be unworthy of, and unfit for an honour which belonged of 
right but to the pure, and virtuous, and high-minded females of her il- 
lustrious tribe ; and the Rajepoots of the Zemindar’s family declared 
their intention to resist the performance, in their neighbourhood at least, 
of so scandalous a sacrilege. 

‘** But what will not gold procure ? With the jewels and effects of her late 
husband, and her own ornaments, Counlah succeeded in corrupting cer- 
tain Brahmins residing further from the spot; they declared the act she 
meditated to be one of such meritorious eflicacy as to be sufficient of itself 
to revive her lost pretensions to caste, and place her at once among 
those females who possessed a right to the privilege she claimed ; and the 
Mahometans taking part with the widow of a Mussulman, supported the 
declarations of her religious adherents, and professed their resolution of 
maintaining her rights, and protecting her in the execution of her pious 
purpose. 

‘* A sullen calm prevailed during the preparations for the ceremony. 
The Munsubdar, whose pride had been piqued by the threatened resistance 
of the other party, supported by his armed followers the authority of the 
corrupted Brahmins, and overawed the Rajepoots of M , while a fune- 
ral pile was erected on the spot where now stood the little mut’h, for 
Counlah with pertinacious fondness had resolved to consummate the 
sacrifice of herself upon the spot where her husband’s blood had been 
shed—in that scene where they had met so often in all the blissful an- 
ticipations of pure and early love. And since she was deprived of the 
consolation of clasping his cold remains upon the fatal pile in the embrace 
of death, the sword which he had wielded against his foes, the only relique 
which remained upon the bloody field, according to the usage of the peo- 
ple, was substituted in their room. 

‘*The appointed day at length arrived : the hours till evening were spent 
in the customary religious ceremonial, and the sun had set in golden 
glory, ere the victim proceeded towards the altar of sacrifice. The coun- 
tenance of Counlah was bloodless, but tranquil, as seated in an open 
rhut, and drawn by a pair of white bullocks, surrounded by veiled 
women and cord-bearing Brahmins, the whole guarded by a strong troop 
of mounted and armed Mussulmans, she approached the fatal spot. Her 
child, borne by its nurse near the r’hut, moaned and complained, as if 
conscious of its impending loss, but its cries produced no shade of emo- 
tion on the up-turned and abstracted countenance of the high-souled 
mother. It was only when the procession arrived on the ground, as she 
took the infant in her arms, and, for the last time, imparted to it the nu- 
triment which a mother delights to supply, that nature once again pre- 

vailed—She strained it convulsively to her heart, then tearing it away, 
placed it hurriedly in the arms of its attendant—* Take it—take it from 
me,’ said she in a voice which, low as it was, thrilled to the hearts of all 
around her—‘ and grant it, O holy Narrain! a better destiny than its 
hapless father !’ 
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«* Recovering her calmness, she now, according to custom, took off her 
remaining ornaments, and, together with the flowers which decked her 
person, now hallowed by her touch, distributed them among her friends 
and attendants. With a firm step she then proceeded to circumambulate 
the pile, upon which lay her husband’s sword, when a loud shout, and the 
clattering of many hoofs was heard, and in a moment more a strong party 
of armed and mounted Rajepoots, headed by the Zemindar’s son Rawul 
Sing, galloped up to the crowd, scattered the women and Brahmins, and 
attacked the Mahometan guards with determined fury. An interruption 
of this sort had been anticipated as probable, and consequently prepared 
for by the people of the Munsubdar. It was for the purpose of repelling 
such an attack that they had come, under a leader of approved courage, 
and they instantly addressed themselves to resist the intruders. A close 
and desperate conflict ensued, and the space around the f uneral pile ex- 
hibited the singular spectacle of a party of Mussulmans supporting a Hin- 
doo female of high caste in her resolution of burning herself upon her 
husband’s funeral pile, while a strong band of Rajepoots strove with 
equal obstinacy to prevent her from performing that solemnity. 

‘* The heavy blades of the Rajepoots had already drawn blood, and the 
sharp scymetars of the Mahometans had bit deep through the quilted 
jackets of their antagonists, when Rawul Sing, furious at the protracted 
opposition he had encountered, made a sudden charge against the person 
of the Mahometan leader. He was resolutely confronted—the thong of 
his shield was cut or gave way—the downright blow of a sword descended 
sheer upon his exposed head—-he was hurled from his horse, trampled 
under foot, and cut in pieces before his friends could interpose to rescue 
him. A momentary pause succeeded the shout which the fall of the 
Rajepoot excited from the Mahometans. But the assailants soon re- 
covered themselves, and with an answering cheer were preparing to 
avenge their leader, when the wrath of both parties was suspended and 
their movements arrested, by an object which, issuing with melancholy 
— from among the surrounding trees, attracted the attention 
of all. 

‘** It was the Zemindar Ram Sing himself, who, wild, ghastly, and 
emaciated, with haggard looks and dishevelled garmeuts, threw himself 
among them. ‘* My child! my child !’ he exclaimed, in a voice weak 
and tremulous with emotion and debility—* Where is she /—What have 
ye done with her’?—Give me my child!’ The swords remained sus- 
pended in the grasp of the combatants, as they gazed upon the miserable 
and exhausted parent. But ere a thought could be framed or word be 
uttered, another vision appeared upon this singular scene. The events 
we have related had passed with so much rapidity, that Counlah, roused 
from the contemplation of impending death, and bewildered by the bustle 
and the sudden shouting, had scarcely recovered her recollection, when, 
advancing towards the scene of strife, she found herself at once in the 
presence of that father, whom for a long time she had pined yet dreaded 
to behold. The recognition was instantaneous and mutual. In a moment 
the father and daughter were clasped in each other’s arms; and the com- 
batants on either side, struck with sympathy and respect, drew back 
simultaneously and left them unmolested and alone. 

**Oh, my child ! my dear child! do I hold thee once more in my arms ”” 
murmured the Zemindar in a hollow, tremulous voice—‘ Oh, never, 
never shall we again be parted!’ Counlah continued silently weeping 
on his bosom, and straining her arms convulsively around his neck. 
Be oe egy to me, my child—let me hear thy own sweet voice ! 
1h mF by Say father has suffered much since thou didst leave him ! 

ave been ill my child—and they have abused me—I have been cruelly 
— with—but ail is over now, and we shall be happy. Answer me, 

earest—speak to me—answer thy father!’ Bat no words, no sound, 
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proceeded from the bursting heart of Counlah. There wasa long, solemn 
pause: at length the young widow, with a resolute effort, disengaged her- 
self from her father’s arms, and gazing on him, as she stood, with a look 
of elevated feeling,— 

‘** My father,’ she said, ‘listen to your daughter; yield not to vain 
hopes—it may not, cannot be—I have vowed a solemn vow—seek not then 
to dissuade me from the performance of a sacred duty—my hours are 
numbered: from this place L never will depart with life. Let nota Raje- 
poot chief seek to disgrace his child by depriving her of the privileges 
of her tribe, or by weakening her resolution in the hour of trial; let 
him rather confirm her purpose to remove the stain, if such it still be 
deemed, which the frailty of her heart has cast upon her fame ; and pro- 
tect her from those of his people who would withhold the only boon which 
she can now desire on earth. Warriors of my family and tribe!’ con- 
tinued she, stepping towards the spot where the Rajepoots stood sullenly 
clustered under the shadow of a large bhur tree, while the old man re- 
mained fixed in stupefaction on the spot where he had thrown himself — 
* Warriors of my tribe and family, hearken to a female of your kindred ! 
withdraw this unseemly opposition to my purpose—seek no longer to 
persecute a forlorn, unfortunate woman. Let it not be told that Rajepoots 
conspired to dishonour a daughter of their house, or employed their 
manly arms and noble spirits in oppressing a helpless, broken-hearted 
widow. If IT have erred in my choice of a husband, have not I—has not 
he, paid dearly the forfeit of that fault? Molest me no longer then, 
while [ complete the expiation, nor seek to exclude me from a privilege 
which is my birth-right, of which I would fain prove myself to be worthy. 
As for this old man, comfort and cherish him; and if I am unworthy to 
receive the countenance of your presence during my hour of death, retire, 
and leave me to complete in peace that sacrifice which alone can restore 
me to happiness.’ 

‘* A murmur of admiration announced the effect of this address upon its 
hearers. Their swords sunk into their sheaths—their shields fell over 
their shoulders ; a profound obeisance denoted their respect for the he- 
roic and youthful widow. Their leader too was gone, and there was 
no one to awaken the voice of strife anew. Four young men, dismount- 
ing, approached the prostrate Zemindar, who, roused from his stupor, 
once more wildly called on the name of his daughter. Counlah approach- 
ed and embraced him—then eluding his uncertain grasp, withdrew 
towards the spot where the Brahmins and attendants, after the fray had 
ceased, began once more to cluster, while the old man was borne away by 
the retreating Rajepoots. The scene then hastened to its close. All 
opposition having ceased, the Brahmins resumed the interrupted cere- 
monies. These were speedily completed,and Counlah with firm step and 
steady eye ascended the fatal pile amidst the beating of drums and 
the shouts of all the by-standers. Clasping to her breast the sword of 
her husband, she gave the appointed signal, and reclined upon the couch 
prepared for her upon the summit of the pile. At one and the same 
moment the four corners were fired by the officiating Brahmins ; columns 
of smoke and pyramids of forky flame arose from the ghee and other 
combustibles which they threw on to increase the fierceness of the fire, 
and enveloped the whole mass; but neither cry nor groan was heard, 
and the form of the lovely and high-souled Rajepootuee appeared no more, 
save in the white ashes and mouldering embers which soon alone re- 
mained of her funeral pile.” 

Such was the story of the Byragee Lutchmun, and such the fate of 
the maiden Counlah ;—of her father little further remained to be told. 
When the beating of the drums, and the wild shouts of the people reached 
the old man’s ears as he was borne away, a shudder seized his frame, for 
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well did he know what these ominous sounds announced, He started 
from the grasp of those who held him. ‘ My child, my child! he once 
more feebly exclaimed, and tell insensibly to the ground. He was car- 
ried to his own home, and the attendants endeavoured to recall him to life, 
But the blow had been given—the miserable old man never spoke again ; 
and before two days the ashes of the father, like those of his lovely and 
hapless daughter were scattered to the winds of heaven. — The family was 
extinct, and the village passed into other hands ; but its inhabitants with 
affectionate regard to the memory of their old Zemindar, and the gentle 
virtues and misfortunes of his beautiful daughter, erected upon the spot 
of her self-immolation the little mut’h which had attracted our attention, 
and the young females of the village adorned it, from time to time, with 
flowers of the jasmine and the chumpah. In process of time, these simple 
rites acquired by custom a more solemn character ; and the mysterious 
hues of tradition threw their tint over the tale; the little temple became a 
favourite object of pilgrimage to both Hindoo and Mussulmanee females 
from many a village of the district. Young girls, with hearts just beginning 
to thrill with feelings of indefinite tenderness, would repair thither to give 
vent to their strange but delightful sensations; maidens who indulged 
some secret, and perhaps forbidden fondness, came to breathe a sigh of 
passion and a vow of constancy for the object of their love; and young 
mothers while they held their infants to their breasts, and placed their 
little offerings on the shrine, would pray that their sous might be brave 
and true as Sulimaun, their daughters fair and virtuous like Counlah. 
Time passed, and changes came over the land; the story was scarcely 
remembered by a new and rising generation, but still the little mut’h 
continued an object of reverence to the females of the neighbourhood, 
and the lamp of the fair Rajepootnee’s monument is nightly lit by the 
simple piety and inoffensive superstition of the villagers of M 





THE CLOUDS, 


*“ 1 pote upon the skies,” — 

A book whose changing leaves contain 
Many a lesson for the wise, 

Whereon fools gaze in vain ! 


Nought they see but clouds, and blue 
Vacant spaces shining through,— 
But thou and I therein can see 
Beauty—love—eternity ! 


See yon little plumy isle 
Floating in a sea of light,— 
Gladden'd by the sun’s last smile, 

Beautifully bright! 


See that lengthen’d purple throng 
Mingled in disorder, 

Wave-like, blazing all along 
With a golden border! 
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The Clouds. 


Countless severed pieces, lo! 
Which appear to lie 

On the blue, like flakes of snow, 
Lovely to the eye! 


, 


** T dote upon the skies ;’ 
I love to watch the summer-cloud, 
Now into a mountain rise, 
Now a palace proud ; 
Now a dome, and now a tower, 
Pyramid, or fairy-bower ! 


O’er the skies my pleased eye ranges, 
Loving all their endless changes ; 
But mostly, when the lonely moon 
Along her quiet path is stealing, 
And sweetly bringing into tune 
Each jarring thought and feeling, 
Do L rejoice to gaze above, 
And take my fill of love! 


Or when the “ little stars” are blinking, 
Or stilly looking down 
From skies without a frown, 

On lake beneath no night-breeze shrinking, 

Do L indulge my pensive thinking, 
Inspired by their soft beams ; 

© then I know the bliss of linking 
Melancholy dreams! 


I love the jagged, crag-like heaps, 
Where the embryo hail-storm sleeps, 
And the arrowy, icy splinter 
With the drenching shower is mix’d 
In the days disputed ’twixt 
Rosy Spring and hoary Winter! 


And I love the scudding rack, 
When the autumn winds blow shrill, 
And the spectre-shade glides black 
Along the ridgy hill! 


[ love the giant-forms 

Of the clouds in thunder-storms, 
Rolling in majestic motion 

Like the waves along the ocean ; 
Awful are their sable masses, 

When the vivid lightning passes 
Through them with its zig-zag flash, 
Heralding the thunder-crash ! 
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SCIENTIFIC LETTERS TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 


MY DEAR LADY ’ 





You tell me that your temporary absence from England has 
placed you at present completely out of the sphere of that grand 
centre of human knowledge in which you have been accustomed to 
live, and that a few radiations from our literary hemisphere are 
required to be brought to a focus in yours, im order to dissipate 
ennui from your circle. You ask why science is so much neg- 
lected among us at present, and wish it to become somewhat more 
fashionable. I shall be happy if it lies in my power to export to 
you a small stock of information for the benefit of the little commu- 
nity at — —. I highly approve of your plan of substituting a 
course of social lectures for the constant reference to cards, and of 
the appointment of the resident chaplain to be lecturer. It is, 
however, as you say, too much to expect him to draw entirely upon 
his brains for the materials, besides two sermons every Sunday, and 
other duties. Among us we can easily furnish you periodically with 
matter for your lectures, and [ will take upon myself the task of 
supplying information upon the phenomena and laws of organiza- 
tion and the vital functions. Such objects of inquiry constitute the 
science of physiology, which, from its Greek derivation, might be 
supposed to allude to the laws of nature generally, although it is 
commonly understood to include only the phenomena of living mat- 
ter. Not that the physical laws, which regard merely the mineral 
world, are entirely excluded from physiology ; on the contrary, this 
science cannot be understood without their admission. But as we 
cannot explain vital action simply by chemistry and mechanics, or 
what is termed natural philosophy generally, we consider physiology 
to include merely the functions of living organs, and refer to natural 
philosophy, because organized matter in its living state does not 
entirely lose its physical properties: these, indeed, are modified 
and held in subjection by the superadded vital principle which ac- 
tuates organic bodies. 

The study of physiology will, I trust, convince all your trans- 
atlantic friends of the folly of the world in encouraging quacks in 
medicine, and of trusting their constitutions to the management of 
those who know nothing of the structure, economy, and functions of 
the human body. The success of quacks depends upon the mental 
darkness of their dupes as to the real nature of medicine, and the 
necessary qualifications of its professors, The public in general seem 
not to be aware that medicine is a science in: itself, requiring long, 
constant, and deep observation and experience, united to a perfect 
knowledge of the anatomy of the body, its healthy functions, and 
the morbid changes which its organs undergo. The little domestic 
medicines aud recipes to cure coughs, colds, chilblains, or sore- 
throats, are all very well in the hands of judicious 
tainly need no depth ol knowledge in physiolo: 
able. Bat IT would restrain the disposition 
ladies to fill their recipe 
cerned, lest diseases, 
forth, 
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tion. Fearfully and wonderfully are we made, indeed, and the 
fear is that the seeds of disease may be sown imperceptibly, and 
the wonder is that such complex machinery should bear so much 
putting out of order without destruction. But such is the myste- 
rious compensating influence of life, that we cannot easily say what 
injury may or what may not prove fatal. Of this, however, you ma 
be assured, that remedies cannot be administered with safety or a 
vantage but upon a principle, which principle is to be found only 
among the medical sciences. If a steam-engine gets out of order, 
oraclock goes wrong, man, who made it, can set it to rights, or make 
another upon fixed and determinate principles ; but the machine 
which moves by a principle derived from the — -human power 
which made it, can neither be repaired nor new-modelled. We have 
a certain degree of influence over physical causes, and thus by ob- 
servation and experience we are enabled to check and control dis- 
ease by careful attention to nature’s operations. We may prevent, 
assist, and remove disease in some instances, but the glory of the cure 
rests solely with nature. I fully expect, after the worthy chaplain 
has gone through his series of lectures on physiology, that the lady 
Bountifuls who attend will never again prescribe but upon some 
principle and design, if they have ever sinned in this manner; and 
that, instead of advising a remedy because it is good for a cold or a 
cough, they will suspend their advice, unless they can ascertain what 
is going on in the constitution and the exact state of the parts af- 
fected, to which they must add a perfect knowledge of the sub- 
stances they recommend, and their known effects. 

It is very desirable to correct another common error of the 
public, which has thrown much obloquy upon physiologists ; 
this is—the belief that they are nothing more or less than a set 
of Atheists and Materialists. When we come to speak of the 
mind of man, I shall have something more to say upon the sub- 


ject of materialism. At present, however, I shall content myself with 


simply observing that the study of nature leads directly to a contrary 
system of belief. The evidences of design and relation of cause and 
effect are too strongly manifested to leave a doubt upon the mind of 
any unprejudiced man. 

I take it for granted you will like to know something of the his- 
tory of a science so interesting and important in its applications as 
physiology. This therefore I will make the brief prelude to my 
future letters. You must know that physiology is rather of modern 
date as a science, and, strange to say, has been unaccountably 
neglected in quarters where a better estimation of it might have been 
anticipated, as the untutored savage disregards the gold that is min- 
gled with the mountain sand, until made acquainted with the value 
which civilization has imparted to it. 

Physiology bas worked its way from the earliest goers sd rome 
of social life; but its facts remained till recent times scattered about 
in a crude and unarranged manner, mingled generally with the dis- 
cordant elements of other incipient sciences. Ofcourse we may con- 
sider the inclination to know something of the human frame as among 
the earliest desires of man; but, the advancements of anatomy were 
very slow and imperfect. Before the invention of proper cutting 
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instruments, stones with sharp edges were used to open the bodies of 
the deceased, so that the anatomy of such professors as were employed 
to dissect the body, could scarcely be expected to equal that which 
we derive from the delicate edge of Weiss’s or Savigny's highly- 
polished steel. Moreover, there was a prevalent antipathy for 4 
openers of the dead, who, when they had made their incisions, ran off, 
and were pelted as the executioner of modern days has been when 
recognised, Under the malign influence of early prejudices centuries 
passed away, and the anatomy of monkies, dogs, and ordinary do- 
mestic animals furnished the knowledge to be derived from dis- 
section. 

Thus it was long before any real information was gained of the 
structure of the human body, the seat and uses of its different 
organs, the functions which they perform. ‘To complete this combined 
knowledge has been the labour of thousands in successive ages, until 
we have each department of medical science properly adjusted ; and 
physiology, from the multitude of its facts and phenomena having 
acquired a complete system of laws, ranks as a distinct science, depen- 
dent upon rational principles. All the false reasoning and erroneous 
modes of thinking and argument of the old schools are abandoned, 
and the rules of Lord Bacon strictly adhered to. 

The earliest accounts inform us that science of every kind was en- 
veloped by a cloud of mystical learning, in what were termed the 
‘occult sciences,’ of which the Pythagorean school was a fertile ex- 
ample. The Arabian philosophers furnished Pythagoras with the 
materials on which he founded his doctrines, and these were sufficiently 
mystical, relating to the supposed connexion of the human mind and 
body with the heavenly constellations. Such was the powerful 
influence of these doctrines, that even in the present day the last 
remnants of their superstitions are not entirely dissipated. For ex- 
ample, see the ‘Vox Stellaruam’—Moore’s Almanack, itinerant 
fortune-tellers, and the belief, not very ancient, in palmistry, and 
also in the signs of diseases and their corresponding vegetable 
remedies which once influenced the present College of Phy- 
sicians. Hippocrates was the first to break the chain which bound 
the philosophy of the Pythagoreans, and he is always styled the 
father of physic, from his having commenced a system of simple ob- 
servation of natural indications. In that early period, however, we 
must expect to meet with a very defective system of physiology. 
Hippocrates assumed the existence of a superintendent intelligent 
principle governing the functions of life, and possessing power to 
select whatever is good, and to reject what may be injurious. Then 
he supposed some minor agents at work to accomplish the changes of 
the body from health to disease, and from disorder to recoverv. 
1 hese were classed as four elements, fire, water, earth, and air, from 
which all the solids and fluids of the body were derived, and which 
generated other agents which he called temperaments, such as heat, 
cold, moisture, and dryness, the prevalence of which caused the dis- 
eases of the body according to their separate domination. Thus 
physiology was advancing slowly till Aristotle reformed the whole 
system by his speculative doctrines, which have been the subject of 
many learned criticisms and voluminous treatises. Aristotle gained 
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much confidence with his followers; but his works, though curious 
and ingenious, are full of absurdities and false inductions. 

Galen, a celebrated physician, wrought an entire reformation in the 
whole system, and published a valuable work on the different parts 
of the human body—the earliest attempt at a regular system of phy- 
siology. The Galenists had great confidence in their founder, and im- 
plicitly adhered to every thing which fell from him. Indeed they 
pushed their credulity so far as to attribute to an error of nature any 
thing which they found deviating from his dictation. Nothing can 
exceed the ardour of Galen in inquiry, and he anticipated many ana- 
tomical and physiological facts attributed to modern discovery. 

At length the dark ages advanced, and as Europe was immersed in a 
cloud of barbarism and contempt for knowledge, literature, and phi- 
losophy, during a period of about a thousand years nearly, we may 
suppose that physiology declined with the long-tottering power of the 
Roman emperors, whose sway yielded to the gathering storm, and 
whose influence upon letters and inquiry became lost in complete 
oblivion. The Romans preferred ‘* the pomp and circumstance of 
war” to the glory of science; and excessive luxury and domination 
hastened the general moral disorganization which the dark ages ex- 
perienced. 

At length the horizon of learning and science became clear, and 
the fifteenth century dawned upon the world in all the splendour of 
the fine arts, and an age of invention and discovery. Physiology 
was not neglected, although perhaps it gained less than any other 
science. ‘The revived rage for inquiry was unfortunately encum- 
bered with a fierce addiction to disputation and bigotry in retaining 
opinions. It was discovered by one party that the vital functions 
could be explained by chemistry; by another, a similar disposition 
was evinced to refer the functions to mechanics. Thus two great 
leading sects in philosophy were established, the chemists and the 
mechanists. They carried on their disputes with violence, and con- 
troversial treatises arose, many of which were very clever, and con- 
tained ingenious hypotheses; but the main points were all missed by 
the bigotry which beset the infuriated opponents. Their contentions are 
represented, to the scandal of philosophy, to resemble the fiercest re- 
ligious contests, rather than inquiries after natural truths. With 
such an incubus upon her, the fair form of physiology could not but 
become greatly oppressed, and her movements impeded. And, in fact, 
nothing was gained by these disputes, which agitated the civilized 
world, that can be esteemed as valuable, unless it be the moral lessons 
derived from such misplaced zeal, and the facility with which we are 
shown the human mind is disposed to think wrongly. 

When these two parties died away, and cooled down to the zero of 
indifference, a door was opened to a third system of physiological 
reasoning. "The mechanists and the chemists having both failed, the 
celebrated Stahl founded the school of the vitalists. He imagined 
an universal principle, which he called anima, which pervaded or- 
ganization, and regulated the functions of living bodies. ‘This prin- 
ciple he endowed with intelligence also, a creative and generally 
diffused power causing organic action. Although Stahl came nearer 
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to the point than the chemists and mechanists, yet he was too much 
imbued with the prevailing disposition of his countrymen to meta- 
physics, and thus his ideas took a wrong bias, and his theory was 
‘puzzled in error, and perplexed in mazes.’ The Eclectic school 
however sought to restore the simplicity of Stahl’s first notions, and 
Boerhaave and Hoffman laboured in this field. These celebrated 
physicians and philosophers endeavoured to graft Stahl’s ideas upon 
their theory of the nervous influence, and by this union to establish 
more rational doctrines. The greatest effort which resulted from the 
new lights, emanating from the Eclectic school, was made by the im- 
mortal Harvey, a physician of the 16th century, who, after devoting 
about thirty years to experimental inquiry, discovered the true cause 
of the circulation of the blood. Dr. Harvey was an ancestor of the 
Earl of Oxford, and a man of great literary and scientific attainments, 
Accustomed however to receive from age to age certain doctrines of 
schools in which the priesthood was educated, the church took alarm 
at such a revolution in science as Harvey effected; and although he 
escaped the fate of Galileo, he was shunned by most of his own pro- 
fession as the introducer of heretical doctrines, and the destroyer of 
dogmas which received the sanction of the church. Deficiencies how- 
ever still existed in the science, and these were well filled up bya 
discoverer of great talents and perseverance, Baron Haller, a noble of 
large fortune, and who devoted his riches and time to the improve- 
ment of physiology. Dr. Cullen also appeared as a labourer in the 
same fertile field of investigation, about the period when Haller was 
retiring. Thus an age of experimental inquiry succeeded to one of 
mere conjecture and theory. The necessary harmony between cause 
and effect was sought to be preserved in the inquiries instituted, and 
every point underwent close investigation. Haller’s objects were 
directed to physiology exclusively, and Cullen’s to its application to 
medicine. They both equally encouraged scepticism in science, and 
laboured either to refute or to establish prevailing doctrines, as their 
discoveries tended to confirm or reject them, without any preconceived 
notions which were formed in anticipation of the results. 
Subsequently to these enlightened philosophers, the greatest genius 
perhaps that ever lived was drawn forth from the mechanical classes 
of society. This was the celebrated John Hunter, who was bred in 
Scotland as a mechanic, being apprenticed to a cabinet-maker. His 
accomplished and highly-educated brother, Dr. Hunter, sent for him 
to assist him in stocking his museum of preparations, and, finding him 
clever, he was retained in the profession. He was deficient in edu- 
cation and all literary accomplishments, but his mind shone forth 
with a lustre and power unrivalled. The extensive museum pur- 
chased by government, and now in the College of Surgeons, is the 
monument which his genius raised to his own imperishable reputation. 
His thoughts were bold, original, and ingenious ; but in giving them 
expression, he was confused, and somewhat metaphysical. His ex- 
periments, reasonings, and investigations generally threw a new 
character over physiology, and gave a fresh impulse to the inquiry 
into its state which followed at a subsequent period. The great 
leading principle which Hunter sought to establish, was that of living 
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action as distinct from physical influence, and superadded in organ- 
ized beings to mineral matter. His fame extended far and near; 
and he was by all confessed to be the most original physiologist that 
ever existed. 

After the lapse of some years, during which physiology was rather 
dormant, Bichat, a great French anatomist in Paris, examined mi- 
nutely all the structures of the body, and afforded highly philosophi- 
cal views of their different membraneous textures. Bichat unfor- 
tunately died early in life, but lived long enough to instruct the | 
world by a voluminous work on matters highly interesting to physio- 
logy, and calculated to improve the practice of medicine and surgery 
very greatly. His views of life, and the distinction between the 
animal and organic functions, of which 1 shall hereafter speak more 
fully, are highly philosophical. 

The death of Bichat brings us down to our own times, when the zeal 
for physiological investigation is very greatly prevalent in France 
and Germany, and among a few in this country; and the science may 
be said to advance, although there is a wide field of inquiry still 
open to investigation. ‘The principle of inquiry has long been esta- 
blished, and Lord Bacon’s sm employed, of granting nothing 
which is not proved, and admitting no more facts than are suilicient 
to establish a position, Redundance of words without meaning is 
now disregarded, for, as Bacon says, ‘* words drown matter.” New 
facts, new experiments, and new views are constantly arising, and 
the collision of these give rise to important disclosures occasionally, 
whereby the great ultimate objects of physiology are forwarded, 
Errors are perpetually finding correction, mists dispelled, and 
rational theories established. The absurd suppositions of old times 
cease to be believed, and we now fight under the banner of true 
philosophy, which delights more in facts than in subtlety of argu- 
ment. 

To this short and general view of the history of physiology, | 
will add some facts which tend to prove the position I have made, 
as to the indications of nature in a moral and religious point of 
view. 

We are commonly accustomed to regard works of art in reference 
to the design of their general plan, and our admiration is in propor- 
tion to the faithfulness with which the design is executed, as well as 
to the harmony and effect of the entire object. We anticipate 
design, and are disappointed if it does not appear at once manifest in 
all mechanical arrangements, If, therefore, the works of man are so 
admirable, can we disregard the works of him who made man, and 
brought into existence that intellectual power which originates such 
works? Yet, strange to say, many persons seem to think the study of 
the animal functions unworthy of them. They gaze entranced upon 
the ruins of Rome, a mouldering column draws forth the warmest 
praises of its design, and of the architect who produced it; and yet 
is the world in general so blind to the beauties of nature’s designing, 
that a human skeleton excites horror and disgust, and the bones of 
animals, eloquent in their silence, are spurned, although they “‘ can 
a tale unfold,”’ when questioned, that would laugh to scorn the sub- 
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limest works of man, and render them in comparison clumsy imita- 
tions of nature. 

Such is the perversion of the world, that all natural philosophy ter- 
minates, it is often supposed, in Atheism. It is sometimes made an 
excuse for not dipping into the secrets of natural science and philo- 
sophy, that they lead to materialism ; or, in other words, that they 
induce a disbelief in an original omnipotent Creator—the great intelli- 
gent Cause of the universe and all its animate and inanimate objects, 
and cherish a disposition to ascribe all things ‘in the heavens above 
and in the earth beneath” to chance. 

Let us consider for a moment the structure of the human frame, as 
to its general evidences of design, and compare it with the works of art 
built upon similar principles. Do the elegant structure and tracery of 
the Gothic temple, which we admire, show more art and contrivance, 
forethought and design, than the skeleton which moulders in its 
native earth neglected and despised? Where, it may be inquired, is 
there any thing shaped by man upon the most scientific principles that 
has not been anticipated by nature? The mechanism of the skeleton, 
whether we take that of the smallest or the largest animal, of a hum- 
ming-bird or an elephant, unites all the principles of mechanics in 
the most exquisite manner. Observe how the head is fashioned, and 
ore poised upon a moving pivot, in form like a bell or a dome. 
The dome is constructed according to principles of resistance to 
pressure, to which the vaulted roof and compressed sides of the skull 
answer, and by which strength is united with lightness and symme- 
try. If then we boast of our domes, and exultingly point to St. 
Peter’s or St. Paul’s, and inscribe upon the monument of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren—** Si queris monumentum, circumspice,”’ why neg- 
lect altogether to notice the less obtrusive specimen of simple but 
more wonderful architecture built by one original and mysterious 
artist, who existed before time and mortality, and is wedded to 
eternity ? : 

In countries where architecture flourishes, bridges are objects of 
admiration, as they combine harmony of proportion with strength 
po gpl ag Pe to have invented the bridge and has 
ss a P 1 . ut let the admirer of its form and beauty 

structure of the feet which support his frame as he walks, 
runs, or dances, and then be will see the principles of the bridge 
anticipated, and originally constructed so perfect as to need no im- 
provement. It is probable that the earliest ideas of architecture 
were imbibed from the solid structares of animals. Commonly the 
an, its i Is regarded with reference to its beautiful symmetry, 
votre yng lightness, and strength of its arch, resting like a 
g up not only the entire weight of half the body 

on each foot, but great loads sustained in addition And, not | 
do the feet support all this, but the legs are so ; ryan ee 
socket as to permit of neers, erage received into a polished 
time. It is impossible to y and rapid movement at the same 
Walter Genes crocs ) contemplate the human skeleton without 
— ee a overs peers of its uniform evidences of design throughout, 
Lge leer dept to the fixed purpose of its beneficent 
ugh-bones, for example, sent off laterally 
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from the hips, in order to place the full weight of the trunk during 
progression, as much as possible, in a line of direction within the 
cavity of the hips, so that the direct pressure of the bones above do 
not interfere with the movements of the lower limbs. 

Again, we speak of the exquisite touch, or of the finger of some 
celebrated player ; and such terms are usually employed in reference 
to the effect, rather than the cause. The hand, which is the volun- 
tary agent of such admired sounds, is pnzed merely on account of its 
symmetrical beauty externally, as a natural ornament to females. 
Bat if you compare the bony, tendonous, and muscular mechanism 
of the hand with any kind of implement of man’s invention, this 
comparison will indicate the vast superiority of the former. 

From the smallest insects that we tread upon, or the minute ephe- 
mera of a day, to the great leviathan of the ocean, the animal organs 
universally display mechanical arrangements contrived by evident 
skill and design to fulfil important ends in the animal economy, and 
to adapt each separate being to its proper element and mode of life. 
Thus we trace the wisdom and power of the Creator throughout the 
works of animated nature, not less conspicuously in the smallest in- 
sect, or in the fragment of a bone which we may chance to stumble 
upon, than in the general harmony of those laws which govern the 
universe itself, and guide with an unerring hand myriads of globes 
through the starry waste. 

No where, in fact, do we find evidence of blind chance or neglect, 
but every where design and fixed laws as to cause and effect are 
united together. Whether it be in the stupendous structure of the 
planetary system, or among the pebbles under our feet, both are 
equally obedient to the same general influence, and regulated by the 
same laws. The punctum saliens, or centre of the circulation in the 
gnat, beats from the same original impelling principle which rolls the 
earth we inhabit silently along its annual path round the sun, re- 
ceiving its fertilizing rays, that alike afford the means of existence to 
the animal and vegetable worlds. 

It is not alone in the mechanical structure of the frame that we 
see obvious evidences of design. We may also recognise it in the 
functions of the different organs associated togethgr in sy mpathetic 
harmony of action. We have one class of functions continuing 
throughout life independently of our will and consciousness, while 
another is influenced by successive impulses emanating from the will, 
and conveyed through the nervous system; for all those functions 
which tend to nourish the system are performed anatomically. They 
go regularly through their stated course without any interference of 
ours, so that in this respect the being resembles a plant, while the 
true animal nature is developed in those functions which are under the 
control of the will, and in such also as minister to the senses through 
which we hold our intercourse with the world around us. The ad- 
vantage and importance of this distinction are obvious, and nature has 
evidently adopted a wise and careful provision against any undue 
neglect or interruption of the nutrient functions, by having ordained 
that the two separate functions shall be carried on by means of two 
distinct orders of nerves, each emanating from different portions of 
the grand centre of the nervous system. No effort of the will can 
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stop the heart’s action, the suspension of which for a few minutes is 
fatal. Accordingly this organ is wisely placed out of the sphere of 
the voluntary influence ; and yet the heart is obedient to an un- 
conscious impression to a certain extent, and sympathizes with the 
‘ons of the mind. Thus in anger, joy, and other passions, the 
rt acts quickly and forcibly, while the depressing emotions diminish 
its action. 

In the whole course of our inquiries into the nature of the animal 
functions, it will be always observable that none of them are fairly 
attributable to chance or spontaneous creation, or to the casual or 
even necessary effect of organization. Organized bodies do not live 
until the breath of life is diffused through them; then and then only 
man and animals become living beings. 

Such are the views of life and organization which physiology dis- 
closes, and whatever the mania of the revolutionary schools of 
France may have developed as the national faith in philosophy, we 
reject them as unsound and contradicted by the same tests to which 
they appeal in their support—the examination of animal structures 
and functions, and the general principle of organization. B. 
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MR. CHARLES WILKINSON, 


Wuo was ever of late years ‘‘ in London—that overgrown place,” as 
Mr. Colman somewhere sings, but must have seen, or should have seen, 
one of its ‘‘ lions,” who so overgrew all that is indigenous to that city 
that it was almost doubtful which was the largest, the lion or London? 
Most persons about town must have met with the phenomenon I mean, 
and others must have heard of the Long Lawyer, (for such was his pro- 
fession,) who was sometimes seen in the law neighbourhoods in term-time, 
looking like the long vacation personified, or like one of Chancellor 
Eldon’s legal cases running to seed for want of decision. He put one in 
mind of Jack of Bean-stalk memory, and the hardly less renowned Tom 
Thumb ; and yet he was very unlike either of those small mightinesses, 
though not unlike the bean-stalk of the first. * * * * What could his 
mother have been thinking of when she bore him? Was it of a soaped 
pole at a country fair, and some indefatigable fellow vainly trying to reach 
the top of it; or had she any thoughts of discovering the longitude ? 
what was her mode of rearing him? what his food, his appetites, exer- 
cises, and juvenile aspirations? and by what magic did she succeed in 
bringing him up to his high perfection’—I have sometimes conjectured 


that his nurse must have sung for his lullaby those two lines of Milton 
in his ** May Morning ’’— 


Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long ! 


and laid too much emphasis on the three last words ; but whatever arts 
were resorted to, whatever mode of culture was adopted, the result was 


the rearing of as great a hum 
an wonder as ever nature turned out from 
her man-manufactory ;— attr 


None but himself could be his parallel ! 


Of his pedigree the present writer know i 
s nothing, but it was reported he 
om ‘venue! to —~ Farnborough family, and also to the Wellesleys or to one 
of them—Mr. Tilney Long Pole. Many pleasant anecdotes were recorded 
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of his habits and manners in-doors and out-doors, abroad and at home. It 
is said that when he went to the pit of the theatre, the gods of the one- 
shilling gallery cried out ‘* Sit down, you sir, in the two!” not perceiving 
that he was some fifty feet lower down than that middlemost heaven ; 
and the managers were obliged to cut away three seats in the pit for the 
admission of hislegs. At the Opera, the wags said they sunk for him a 
chair six feet below the level of Fop’s Alley, close to the orchestra, that 
the short people behind him might not have their view impeded ; and 
even then that he extinguished the prompter on the stage. * * * * It was 
noticed that he never laughed till the laugh was over with the rest of the 
audience. A physiological friend accounted for this, by supposing that 
it took a joke some time to travel from his ear to his midwiff, and tickle 
it to laughter. The last time he was seen at a tragedy, it was noticed 
that his white handkerchief was eighty seconds behindhand with the pit, 
his sorrow being brought up from a well of much more than the usual 
depth. 

His length must have been very inconvenient to him. Nature, when 
she invented him, ought to have constructed him on the plan of a fishing- 
rod ;—he should have been made to take in two; one half to screw into 
the other half, so that, when he waked in the morning, he might ring the 
bell for his man, and say, ‘* John, bring me my legs and pantaloon parts 
directly, for I want to run down to Westminster.” Then the upper half 
of him might have been got into any decent-sized bed, and the lower part 
been hung up with his boots till the morning, or left on the mat at his 
chamber-door, ready for him to jump into at a moment's notice. 

One of the nymphs who walk under the Moon without being chastened 
by her beams, was, it is said, in love with him to desperation, and once 
tried to throw herself out of a hackney-coach into his arms, but she 
pitched with her nose in his coat-pocket; and as he could not stoop to 
her, and as there was no ladder standing near by which she could rise to 
him, she was obliged to give up her ambitious passion in despair. * * * * 
It is said that he was the sole cause of the Strand being lighted with gas ; 
the commissioners found it impossible any longer to sustain the loss of 
oil which his head running against their old lamps nightly brought upon 
them: they did not so much mind the glasses, but the waste of oil was 
awful, and, as Russia looked refractory about that time, there might have 
been a stoppage in the usual unctuous supply. 

Money, of Fleet Street, who used to shave him, was obliged to mount 
a dining-table to get at his chin, and even then he strained his tendon 
Achillis from standing so long on tip-toe. It was considered wonderful he 
did not unbeard himself in the manner of the Lrish giant, who went up 
a ladder to shave himself! His tailor, when he measured him, like a 
sensible man, stood on a flight of steps; but three of his journeymen, 
unaccustomed to such a perpendicular position, were said to have broken 
their necks in the attempt, and their widows and children are now pen- 
sioners on the master, who swears that these accidents lessened his profits 
so much, that he did not make more than 40 per cent. by his custom. 

Mr. Wilkinson wanted to go up with Mr. Sadler in his balloon. Sadler, 
who had been to Dublin, and came back as full of bulls as a pope, told 
him candidly that he could not carry him higher than he was already. 
Failing in this, he wished to o’er-monument the Monument ; but the pru- 
dent keeper of that long lie very properly refused him, remarking that 
it would make the pillar look little when his height was subtracted from 
its elevation. Besides, the inhabitants of Fish Street Hill threatened to 
quit their houses if he attempted the ascent : he might, as they had every 
reason to fear, bring down both monument and houses on their devoted 
heads. 

When he went shooting in September, his friends who had estates of 
their own, where they are allowed to cut the timber, lopped off the lower 
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i he should meet with the death of Ab- 
ps | pew Th cqpeouany aor to their shooting-boxes they had the 
doors made higher and the ceilings lifted, &c. &c. so it is ert ed awn 
He coal ere cig Wet pon ring ine, Shy 

- solute ent up g » tne 
pid apy ay la va a “for his head and shoulders, and got in- 
ripe st fi a leabeying luggage higher than the number of inches 
slowed pee of parliament. If he went outside, the reid ey) either 
ime i ing him down and taking him up 
upset, or they lost so much time in ee ot doy wate Gait dek cf 
- passing aga — _ nage t last as soon as his servant en- 
attempting to get him out of town; and at la: Sides wae not x bine th 
tered a coach-office to take a place for him, ere 
i come!” was the universal coach-oflice cry. 
ying 3 allgationg he ealled “« Coach we a pease roatabye 
;—coach, chariot, and cab ted o e stree 
onan, coula carry them. Of course, no hackneyman was Sune, 
to take up a gentleman who bulges out the back part of his coac dan i 
his shoulders, and trips up his horses by thrusting his excess of legs 
through the front. It was the same if he invoked the aid of a ron y_. 
the watermen cut their inch of cable, and pushed off for the aoe, 
shore. * * * * He never rode on horseback. No doubt he would have 
done so if he could find either horse or mare hands-high enough to keep 
his legs from trailing after him. Indeed, it is said that he once affected 
to ride a cobb, but it was soon perceived that he was walking, and that 
the little fellow was only trotting along between his legs, as it were, 
nder his auspices. 
q When he Seabed to inquire for lodgings at Bath or at Brighton, as 
soon as the boarding-house keeper opened his door, and looked up at his 
proposed lodger, he became so alarmed, that down went the ‘‘ To Let 
immediately, and he swore that every floor was full. 
The most amusing circumstance connected with this excellent man, for 
a kind good-humoured fellow he was to the last, was his forgetfulness of 
his dimensions. Sitting some time after dinner one day, he remarked on 
the sudden, that he should get up and stretch himself!—If you had seen 
the consternation of the party, or if I could describe it ; but no, it is im- 
possible. Three ladies, of imaginative mind, shrieked as with one voice, 
and fainted ; and the gentlemen part of the company fairly took to their 
heels. Another time, a sick lady was quite thunderstruck at hearing him 
apologize for paying so ** short” a visit, when, if he had considered but 
a moment, he must have been convinced that, wherever he came, it was a 
visitation of nine feet six inches at the very least estimation. He half 
frightened another friend by threatening to “ drop in” some day at 
dinner. Poor Simpson ran in wild alarm to get his house insured, and 
the next day the district surveyor ordered it to be shored up. Drop in 
he did, however, in defiance of all danger; and, after the first impressions 
of fear had subsided, the little Simpsons were introduced with the dessert. 
One adventurous boy began to climb his knee, 


—the envied kiss to share ; 


but, after clambering half-way up, be grew dizzy, and slid down again, 


just as “ the bigger sort of boys” slip down a ladder, or a long baluster. 
here is a good story told of an incident connected with one of his 
rural walks, or rather strides. Being overtaken in one of the narrow 
green lanes by a short man in a low chaise with a small pony, the little 
fellow bawled out to him, in a mixed tone of threat and tenderness, ‘*‘ Why 
don’t you get out of the way? do you want to be run over?”—The nine- 
foot turned about, and, looking down at the threatener, coolly replied, 
“ Pooh, pooh, if you say another word, I'll run over you!” 
He stood and even sat exempted from many of the small and large 
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annoyances which vex and fasten upon men of moderate dimensions. No 
bullying fellow thought of threatening to squeeze his nostrils with violent 
finger and thumb ; no intrusive one hoped to pick his pocket—Yor how 
indeed could the cleanest of artists in that light line follow him with a 
ladder (without which he could not get at it) at the rate at which he 
walked about town. Things which impede other men he must step over 
as over a straw ;—such as a cabriolet upset upon a popular crossing, or a 
hogshead of sugar, or a crate of earthenware placed in a pathway. Stiles 
and five-barred gates, ditches and quick-set hedges were no let or 
hindrance to him: he got over any stile, even Edward Irving’s or 
Jeremy Bentham’s,—and, last and worst, he would have got over his 
biographer’s. 

There was a proportionate moral elevation in a man who aspired as he 
did to ‘* commerce with the skies.” He never, even in his stripling age, 
indulged in such a minute triviality as “‘ ring taw’’ — he might indeed in 
the knuckling of the Elgin Marbles: he might have condescended so 
much as to have impelled the Torso or the Theseus through the ring ; 
but what ring? none would have been large enough for his purpose 
but the ring of Saturn. * * * * He must have disdained “‘ top” unless 
it were to 

—o'ertop Pelion, and touch 
The skiey head of blue Olympus. 


He laughed ‘* hop-scotch” to scorn—hop-Scotland only could have been 
worthy of his exertions ; cricket cramped his powers, for how could he 
fail to gain notches without number who could stand at one wicket and 
stretch his leg out to the other, without stirring his stumps or stirrmg 
from them. He could not condescend to do any thing little. He could 
not stoop so low as to pick up a pin, or scramble after a dropped farthing 
with a beggar, or fasten his own shoe-tie ;—he could not afford the time 
they would take him. 

Where is he now? Has he grown out of London, and been put into 
Paris? Is he sojourning in Long ‘Acre “ in utmost longitude, ” or buried 
in Long Lane? Wherever he be, if he still exist, he is, in addition to his 
length, a gentleman, good-humoured and unpresuming. a 


SONNET. 
UGO FOSCOLO, 


Since the deep fountain of vain tears is dried, 
And hope is past, and love is but a dream 
Or calm remembrance, it is undenied 
To breathe aloud of what I feel or deem. 
To thee I call, O solitary stream ! 
Where meditation at sad even-tide 
Leads me to babble of my life’s strange scheme, 
And list my groans by the pale reeds replied. 
Hear me descant of those soft-smiling eyes, 
That sear’d with lightning-flames my trusting heart— 
The rosy lips, the gold-enwoven dyes 
Of odorous tresses, and the natural art 
Of heavenly form, kind accents, and warm sighs, 


That seized my soul with pangs that ne’er depart. 
J. C. 
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A TALE OF TRAFALGAR. 
BY DELTA.! 


"T were endless to describe the myriad dyes, 
That with the fairy change of April skies 


Tinge the full thoughts when love, sweet love, is there, 


Making of earth an Eden bright and fair— 

Sighs uttered to the night, which only hears 

The fascinating hopes, the trembling fears, 

The gloom of absence, and the smile which brings— 
Brings in its glow unutterable things ; 

The first fond words of confidence, the voice 
Whose seraph accents bid the soul rejoice ; 

The spring of passion, brighter than earth’s spriug, 
With flowers in bloom and birds upon the wing ;— 
Suffice it, treading in this path of bliss, 

Albert and Alice, in a world like this, 

Expanding beauties saw, unmark’d before, 

And found of hidden joys a treasured store ; 
While far their fond steps wander’d in a waste 

Of sweets, and could not—would not be retraced. 


Theirs were the fond walks in the leafy grove, 
What time the sun, green western hills above, 
Shower’d beauty, and the July evening calm 
On the bland wings of Zephyr wafted balm ; 

From knoll and cleft the beech and birch-tree’s shade 
A cloistral gloom and gentler twilight made 
Around their steps; while ’mid the boughs on high 
Was heard the stock-dove cooing am’rously : 

Or through the clovery plains they roam’d, and heard, 
Scarce traced by sight, the heaven-ascending bird ; 
Or listed to the nightingale, whose song 

Came from the wood-tuft mournfully along, 

Clear as an angel’s anthem, yet as bland 

As lute of mariner, heard by those on land, 

"Mid Grecian seas, when round her Twilight throws 
The shadowy stillness of her chaste repose : 

Or from the rural seat they mark’d afar, 
Twinkling, the cresset of the evening star— 

The lover's star !—for sure her beams infuse 
Gentlest affections with her gentle dews. 

And he would tell young Alice that her words 
Were more melodious than the song of birds, 

That purer was her brow than mountain snows, 
That fairer was her cheek than opening rose, 

That heaven shone in her eye of tender blue, 

That bliss dwelt on her ripe lip’s cherry hue, 

That in her presence all on earth grew dim, 

And that she was than worlds more dear to him— 
The light of life, the star whose holy eye 

Shone but to sanctify his destiny ! 


But now the summons came that bade depart 
The calm, unclouded sunshine of the heart— 





' D. M. Morr, Esq. of Musselburgh, N, B, 
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Dispell’d the Elysian dreams that Fancy wove, 

Yet only added tenderness to love ; 

For War still waved his sulphury torch, and sung 

His dirgeful anthem with demoniac tongue : 

A Spirit was abroad, a grasping mind, 

That with ambitious sweep survey’d mankind— 

Whose bands were forged, whose ensigns were unfurl'd, 
To bind and in obeisance hold the world. 


The Romans’ ancient realm had trembling reel’d, 
Reel’d to its fall, as on his chariot wheel’d : 
No young Egeria, from the starry night ' 
Descending, succour’d in their woful plight ; 
The yellow Tiber wept through conquer’d plains, 
And Rome exchanged for sacred, civil chains. 


The Egyptian from his Pyramid had seen, 
O’erwhelm’d with dread, the Vulture’s threat’ning mien ; 
And Copt, and Mameluke, and Janizar, 

Threw down their arms and hurried from the war, 
As blew the trump, and, glittering to the sun, 
On level plains afar his battle shone ! 


Nor fearful less did blue-eyed German hear 
Report of warfare stun his daily ear ; 
Amid paternal fields he guided now, 
With more unsteady hand, the vernal plough— 
Dared not abroad his wandering flocks to feed, 
Nor scatter’d in the soil the hopeful seed, 
Without the dread that foes should pluck his vine, 
And Gallic sickles reap the banks of Rhine, 


Helvetia too had bow’d, and sternly broke 
Her haughty neck submissive to the yoke : 
No more with Doric pride she stretch’d her eye 
O’er mountain homes, the abode of liberty ; 
No more she listen’d, when the plains were mute, 
To sheep-bell’s tinkle or to shepherd’s lute, 
Yet lean’d she anxious on the hopes which flew 
Illusive ever like the morning’s dew ; 
For rose no second Tell, with patriot might 
Bursting from envious clouds in holy light, 
To bid her glens rejoice o’er peace restored, 
And prove at once her buckler and her sword. 


And did the Ocean-Queen supinely see 
A tyrant forging fetters for the free— 
Behold the awful anarchy that spread, 
Yet backward hang abash’d when justice led ? 
No! to the breeze she bade her sheets unfurl, 
And in the breath of heaven her pennons curl ; 
She called her sons—array’d for war they came, 
Brave volunteers, aroused at Thraldom’s name— 





' «« Lucus erat, quem medium ex opaco specu fons perenni rigabat ua, quo 
quia se persepe Nufha sine arbitris, velut ad congressum Dew, inferebat, Jamenis 
eum lucum sacravit ; quod earum ibi concilia cum conjuge sua Egeria essent. — 
Pit. Liv. Hist, lib, 1, sect. 21. 
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Countless they came, until from shore to shore 
With gleaming arms her plains were bristled o’er : 
Then every citizen forsook the shield 

Of peaceful home, and, arming, sought the field ; 
The reaper left his task undone, and took 

The warlike blade instead of peaceful hook ; 

The weaver left his loom, the hind his flock, 
Farmer the vale, and mountaineer the rock ; 
The rich, the poor, the mighty, and the mean, 
Uniting, acted in one common scene, 

And, by one impulse swa ’d, all feuds forgot, 
Unsheath’d the steel and hastened to one spot— 
A host for life and liberty that stood, 

That might be foil’d but could not be subdued.’ 


The summons came—nor was young Albert slow 
From home and all he valued there to go ; 
For earlier years bad flown, through which he cast 
His gaze on ocean from the dizzy mast, 
A mariner with him on victory’s day 
Who strew’d with Gallic wrecks Aboukir’s Bay. 
And came the parting eve; the morrow’s sun 
Was doom’d to see his pilgrimage begun, 
And mournful Alice met him ; forth they stray’d 
Through paths that oft in sunshine and in shade 
Their steps had traversed: plaintively the breeze 
Swept o’er the lake and sang amid the trees, 
From clouded skies the fitful sunshine broke 
Upon the bending woods of druid oak, 
And far, from reedy marsh, the homeless snipe 
Wail’d to the desert with its dreary pipe. 


At length they gain’d a spot, whence often they 
Had seen the mantle of retiring day 
Float in the western sky ; beneath, the tongue 
Of the down-leaping river foam’d and sung, 
By shadowy woods embower'd, and banks of green 
With wild flowers strewn, and osier-tufts between : 
There as on turfy bank they sat, the past, 
From love's first heavenly meeting to this last, 
In memory’s mirror shone—and, shining, drew 
Reflections sweet, but melancholy too. 


** Albert, to-night we part! The hour draws on 
When I these summer lawns must tread alone— 
Must pass, with heavy heart, each well-known spot 
Where we were wont to meet—and s¢e thee not! 
While wakeful memory mourns, and all the scene 
Brings back to mind the raptures that have been: 
Dully shall morn drag on, and I no more 
List thy loved step approaching to our door, 

A sound that told of bliss and of delight 
Found ever, Albert, in thy welcome sight : 
Or through the garden shall I rove, to see 


Flowers bright with bloom that once were praised by thee ; 





' It is worthy of remembrance 
were held out to this country b 
independently of the army of 


that in 1803, when threats of immediate invasion 
y France, no less than 300,000 men were under arms, 
reserve and the regular and supplementary militia. 
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Or pause the bush beside, whence thou didst cull 
A rose, and saidst—* The flower is beautiful, 
But, from its parent stem dissever’d, soon 

Shall lose the lustre and the pride of June ; 

Yet never, never, though from thee away, 

Shall fond affection in my heart decay ; 

Absence to weaker ties may fatal prove, 

But Knits more firmly all the links of love.’ ”’ 


‘** And shall it not be so,” he said, ‘‘ my own, 
My only loved one yes, for thee alone, 
My dear, dear Alice, shall the sigh be heaved, 
W hen of these scenes and thee, their soul, bereaved. 
Yet grieve not; soon returning from the main, 
These arms shall press thee to this heart again, 
And Heaven shall bless our fates, and thou, sweet love, 
Shalt to mine ark of promise be the dove ; 
For where thou art, sure peace will ever come, 
Affection smile, and pleasure make her home— 
And dark and dreary though this parting be, 
The future points to happiness and thee !” 


Now Twilight pale her azure mantle spread 
From the low meadow to the mountain’s head, 
And Night from out the deep began to rise, 
And Day waned faintly from the western skies, 
As home their steps were bent. From speck of blue, 
‘Tween low grey clouds, shone tremulously through 
The Evening Star in beauty. Then she raised 
Her pointing hand, and, as they pausing gazed, 
Fondly she said—‘* When that fair star you see, 
Think of this parting and remember me!” ! 


Months passed in absence ; many a lonely prayer 
To Heaven, commended Albert to its care : 
As Alice, with a heart that swell’d in vain, 
Long’d for her mariner’s return again ; 
More dear was now the glen, the grot, the grove, 
Each scene that witness’d their sincerest love : 
She rear’d the plants that to his sight were dear, 
And sang the airs which most he loved to hear ?— 





|” We are told, in one of the Spectators, of two lovers obliged to separate, who 
agreed at a particular time every day to think of each other. This served the 
double purpose of a bond to secure their minds against the attraction of foreign 
objects during their absence from each other, and afforded to each the delightful 
gratification, that however far sundered they might be, yet their thoughts were at 
that precise time mutually occupied with the remembrance of each other. 

In the text our heroine hes selected the Evening Star as the object which was 
more particularly to recal the thoughts of Albert, in absence, to the ties of home. 

2 The magic powers of harmony, as connected with previous associations, scarcely 
5 pointing out. Even in a collective or national sense, the thing holds true ; 
and it is scarcely necessary to advert to the ‘‘ Ranz de Vaches”’ of the Swiss, or 
the ‘* Pibroch” of the Scottish clansman—circumstances which have even been 
made available agents on the foreign field of battle ; for, as Lord Byron admirably 
remarks, as 

With the breath that fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring that instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years— 
And Evan's, Donald’s fame, rings in each clansman’s ears. 
Cuitpe Harorp, Canto 11, Stanza 26. 


It is related by Sir John Hawkins, in his History of Music, that ‘‘ the Queen, 
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Felt that to her the light of life was dim, : 
And that bliss could but come to her through him. 


Delightful to the traveller’s weary way, 
When clouds have shower’d, steals on the eve of day,— 
Soft, soothing, tranquil,—as the glowing trees, 
With boughs refresh’d, are whispering to the breeze ; 
As through the vale more bright the river flows, 
Border’d with golden broom or briary rose ; 
And from the forest, beautifully clear, 
The blackbird’s vesper bursts upon the ear: 
So when the pall of darkness veils the skies, 
And all the breathing world! o’ershadow’d lies— 
When now is desolate what once was fair, 
And vanquish’d Hope kneels down before Despair— 
With glow more warm the star of joy returns, 
With beam more bright the orient morning burns— 
The shades of Sorrow flee, and o’er the heart 
Peace re-assumes her reign as fears depart. 


A day of triumph !—Tower and spire sublime 
Send forth the pealing bell’s sonorous chime ; 
The city reels with mirth—in every street 
Glad tongues are heard and happy faces meet ; 
Foreboding doubts and fears are all forgot, 
Glory at hand, and evil days remote. 

Have ye not heard that he whose gallant fleet 

Bade seven-mouth’d Nile exult o’er Gaul’s defeat,’ 
Her thousands swallow’d by a watery grave, 

Her floating cities wrecks upon the wave— 

That he who humbled, Hafria’s towers before, 
With valorous might the pride of Elsinore, 

Again had swept the sea, again had won 

Immortal wreaths ere sank his glory’s sun, 

As fire-eyed Victory, leaning from her car, 

Beheld her Nelson fall at Trafalgar ! 





atter listening to some learned airs, became tired, and asked Mrs. Hunt for the 


parry as of ‘Cold and Kaw ;’ whereat Purcell, who was present, was much 
nettied, 


Che following illustration is also a curious one :-— 


So fell it out of late years,” saith Verstigan, ‘that an English gentleman, 
travelling in Palestine, not far from Jerusalem, as he passed through a country 


town, he heard by chance a woman sitting at her door, dandling b . vat, 
* Bothwell Bank, thou blumest fair,’ ”’ kee. : ang Der child, to, sing, 


Vide, as quoted by Sir Walter Scott 
writer has, in Marmion, beantifall 
the Highland reapers when in the 


, in Border Minstrelsy. The same illustrious 


y characterized the choral chaunts and dirges of 
low counties, as 


the lament of men 
Who languish'd for their native glen. 


' Breathing world ’’- 


Ghshepenee. an epithet from Dr. Johnson’s beautiful Prologue on 
Old M sae es ; ; . Hi 
sabeeailie F however, in his Antonio and Mellida, (1602,) makes the midnight 


all the earth is clutch’d 
In the dull leaden bands of snoring sleep ; 
No breath disturbs the quiet of the air, &c. 
? Sie ubi deseruit madidos septemfluus agros 
Nilus, Ovip, Meram, lib, 1. 
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A day of triumph !—Swift the tidings came 
To one whose heart awas girt with living flame ; 
Trembling she conn'd the lengthen’d roll of fate, 
Now doubt-perplex’d and now with hope elate, 
Until—oh sight of horror and despair! 

Night to her noon, and death to visions fair, 

All that she fear’d so darkly met her there ! 
She strove to breathe—her struggling heart stood still, 
And waned her deathlike features cold and chill, 

Like alabaster statue o’er a tomb ; 

Wrapt was her soul in instantaneous gloom— 

Gloom passing not away ; upon the ground 

Her vacant gaze convulsively was bound ; 

One sigh she gave—the first, the best relief 

That Nature proffers to o’erwhelmning grief ; 

One shriek—one piercing shriek !— 





Her mother found, 
Pale as the snow, her Alice on the ground! 


W hat is our hope ?—a rainbow in the skies, 
That lures us on, but as we follow, flies! 
W hat is our pleasure ?—but the dream that leads 
Mid elfin palaces and flowery meads, 
Then wakes to dark reality—to woe, 
And all the ills that wait man’s path below! 
W hat is our trust ?—the leaf in autumn’s bower 
Is not more frail, the phantom of an hour! 
Yet let us deem not, though alike for all 
The daily sun may shine, the dews may fall— 
That though on all the brumal tempests beat, 
That though on all young Spring bestows her heat— 
Though Summer ripens, and though Autumn yields 
For all the aureate treasures of her fields— 
Let us not deem that Truth has empty claims, 
That Right and Wrong are accidental names, 
That conscious strength is not to Virtue given, 
Or that this crooked path will lead to Heaven! 


Miseries are manifold: there is a grief 
That craves and finds from sympathy relief, 
To which kind looks and gentle words impart 
A balm which soothes and salves the aching heart, 
Till sorrow is subdued, contentions cease, 
Pain drops his sting, and murmurs sink to peace ; 
Then novelties again can charm the eye, 
Green glows the earth and azure smiles the sky— 
The past is blotted from the map of thought, 
And things that once have been, like scenes remote, 
Fade in the mantling distance, and decay 
To dim and shadowy nothingness away ! 


But there are sorrows which no time can cure— 
Silent, though ever mortal—slow, but sure ; 
A woe, that like the canker in the rose, 
Which, though awhile in splendid hue it glows, 
Eats on its way, until deprived of bloom 
The faded flower is but a living tomb. 
Her’s was the woe that spoke not, nor complain’d, 
Yet mid despair calm resignation feign'd: 


September, 1831.—vo.. 11. NO. V. D 
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Cold seem’d the'marble ‘of her snowy brow, 
Serene and still, but lightnings flash'd Below ; 
And strangers scarce had noted that her eye, 
Bright as the sun and azure as the sky, 

Was shaded by the pressure of a grief 

That own’d no hope and sought for no relief: 
So gentle was her mien, the breath of spring 
Was not more gentle with its zephyr wing ; 

So cheerful was her voice, so bland her words, 
Summer with all its choir of early birds 

Was not more glad, more pregnant with delight, 
Sweet to the ear, or joyous to the sight ; 

She would not mar one hour of mirth, nor break 
On Pleasure’s light smile for her sorrow’s sake : 
She cheer'd the mourner’s anguish, and alone 
Heard many a sore complaint, yet utter’d none— 
To lighter woes did solace soft impart, 

Yet kept her own, the weightier, on her heart! 


Nature must have her course: we solace find 
In things congenial to our tone of mind ; 
The light heart pants for joy, but sights forlorn 
Are sought by him who pines, by those that mourn. 
No more did Alice take delight to rove 
By summer’s waveless lake or branching grove ; 
The birds no more were musical ; the trees 
Were best beloved when bending in the breeze— 
For every leaf in tint, and flower in blow, 
Seem’d far too bright, contrasted with her woe ! 
Sought she her task ?—ah! where was he who oft 
Sat by her side with accents warm and soft? 
She gazed around the walls—his picture there 
Smiled on her still; beneath, the empty chair 


Stood, and his books—’twas more than she could bear * 


Sought she the garden ?—to the bower she came, 
Where in love’s tdlesse he had carved her name ; 
And every tree, and shrub, and floweret brought 
Things that had been like lightning to her thought. 
Sought she the mead ?—above the pale-blue wood, 
Remote, her Albert’s home conspicuons stood ; 
And where was he, its dear-loved tenant—where ?— 
She turn’d in all the frenzy of despair, 

And felt that darkness shadow’d o’er her lot— 
That she was—’twas enough—earth held him not? 


And mournful was the time at Primrose Hall, 
His father’s home ; sorrow o’ermantled all ! 
Words cannot paint a parent’s grief, nor tell 
How deep their loss in one beloved so well— 
Their only son, in whom were treasured up 
All their fond hopes: it was a bitter cup 
Set for their quafling : many a vision bright, 
And pleasing dream, with him had set in night ; 
And life that comfort lost which could assuage 
The frowns of fortune or the cares of age. ‘ 
His sister lull’d her music ; for no more 


: ony tage mind rest—she cared but to deplore : 


Methought e’en yet she heard his tones of mirth. 








then gone—snatch’d from her—rapt from earth 
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His light langh—saw him still before her stand, 
And felt the cordial pressure of his hand ! 
Was he then gone ?—was she then brotherless? 
Deeper than tears was Caroline's distress. 


The gardener, in the family trust grown grey, 
Threw down his spade, and sadly stole away, 
Leaving his work half-done, and passing by 
That day his flower-beds with averted eye. 

The lingering groom, patting a courser’s brow, 
Murmur’d aloud—‘ Thou hast no master now !”’ 


Oft when came forth the star of twilight’s sky, 
And evening lost its soft vermilion dye, 
To the lone churchyard, sorrowful and slow, 
What time the world is hush’d, would Alice go ; 
There resting on a tombstone, in the shade 
Of cypress boughs, she pensively survey’d 
The melancholy scene—the silent page 
Which spoke, how sadly, of the vanish’d age. 
** Calm is the grave,” she thought, ‘* and calmly lie 
Its tenants—wherefore do we fear to die? 
The virtuous need not fear; the child of grief 
Lays down all sorrow here, and finds relief. 
Soon shall this goal be won, and slumber close 
The eyelids softly to their last repose ; 
But, Albert, to thy grave I cannot come, 
Earth holds thee not—deep ocean is thy tomb: 
I cannot throw me on thy senseless clay, 
To pour my plaint and weep my griefs away ; 
"T were a relief to think, of one so dear, 
Though life were not, that even the dust were near !— 
That I could come at eventide—could leave 
The busy world behind, and fondly grieve— 
Grieve as I know thou wouldst have done, if mine 
Had been the hapless fate which hath been thine ! 


‘** Earth cannot part us long; the boughs that wave 
Above my head, shall soon o’erhang my grave : 
This throbbing heart must soon subside to peace, 
This tumult silence, and these sorrows cease ; 
Then shall thy spirit, leaning from the skies, 
Sue pardon for me, and bid mine arise 
To realms, where heavenly mercies shall impart 
Bliss to the eyes, and rapture to the heart!’ 


Then stray’d she home, and, turning, eyed afar 
In the blue South the glorious Evening Star— 
A talisman that conjured to her sight 
Their raptured twilight walks, the parting night! 
"Twas more than she could bear ; she had not need 
Of memory’s aid to make her bosom bleed,— 
To tell of hopes that once illumed her fate, 
Sank to dark night, and left her desolate! 


Tis sweet to mark the opening of the year, 
With every sight to charm, and sound to cheer ; 
Life bursts majestic from her wintry tomb, 
And skies their blue, and woods their green assume, 
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While flowers begin to sprout, and birds to sing, 
With choral throats, an anthem to the spring: 
Nor beauteous less to mark the youthful form 
Rise on the world, ’mid life’s diurnal storm, 
Unfolding silently affections kind, 
The hopes, the joys, the blossoms of the mind ; 
The promise of a harvest richly given 

To bless mankind, and ripen into heaven. 

Why marvel, then, that mournful we survey 
The blight of flowers expanding into day ; 

The wreck of all that promised long to ride, 
‘Neath halcyon skies, the favourable tide ; 

The fall of stars, that, in the noon of night, 
Rose o’er the mountain tops in cloudless light? 


One evening, in an arbour Alice sate, 
Mid cluster’d flowers, hard by the garden gate ; 
The sun had sunk, and all the western sky 
With gold was streaked ; the drowsy beetle-fly 





Wheel'd humming past, and bats their devious flight 


Urged dimly on, amid the failing light ; 


The blackbird’s pipe was hush’d, and the wild breeze 


Fitfully blew, disturbing the dark trees, 

And wafting from the blooms that odour sweet, 
So richly poured, when day and evening meet ; 
Heard was the lulling lapse of streams afar ; 

And, in the calm west, gleam’d the Evening Star! 
Alone—her feelings and the scene combined, 
With a sad harmony to fill her mind ; 

All was so still, so peaceful, earth did seem 

Not Nature’s handiwork, but Fancy’s dream ; 
Yet was it earth—** Could Grief inhabit there ? 
Could Guilt, could Misery haunt a scene so fair?” 


Pausing, she thought.—She gazed the landscape o’er, 


Then sighing, said—** I ne’er shall see it more!” 


It was in vain to strive, and came at length, 
Paleness, and pining, and decay of strength ; 
Without a murmur, voiceless in her woe, 
Unheard she sigh’d, unseen her tears did flow ; 
Calm as a vernal cloud, that passeth through 
In purest whiteness, morn’s refulgent blue, 
And melts away to nothingness—a thing 
Of elements for ever on the wing— 

So did she pass—so waned she on the sight— 
As silent—as composed—as lovely quite : 

Day follow’d day—no more could Alice brook 
Morn’s laughing eye, or Evening’s garish look ; 
The fields were far too green, the azure sky 
Too bright and too oppressive for her eye : 
She left no more the couch, but, all resign’d, 
Grieved only for the friends she left behind— 
Grieved for her mother, that the cares of age 
No friend should find it pleasure to assuage, 
Smooth for her head the pillow of distress, 
And think it were a crime to love her less! 


_ And such a mother !—wakeful, day and night, 
She watch’d the couch with sad, but fond, delight, 
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Where she, her lovely daughter, pined away 
Without a sigh, but with a sure decay : 

Her voice grew tremulous—upon her cheek 
Flutter’d with feverish glow the hectic streak, 
Bright forerunner of fate and coming gloom, 
That rose that blossoms only o’er the tomb. 

And oft the summon’'d servant paused to ask, 

To hope that she was better! Mournful task 

To answer ** Yes” for Alice—yet to bear 

The heart which felt no betterness was there ! 
Few friends she saw—the few whose earlier years 
Commingled mutual joys and mutual tears— 
Playmates of seasons past ; and scarce she stood 
Yet on the verge of earliest womanhood : 

Then would she clear her brow, and call to mind 
The happy, happy days far left behind, 

Far mid the vista of departed years, 

Unmark’d by sorrow and unstain’d with tears. 

‘* Why do ye weep?” she said,—** weep not for me, 
That soon from earthly cares I ‘shall be free ! 

I feel no pain—then wherefore do ye weep? 

The moonlight calm that slumbers on the deep, 
Departeth not more tranquilly away, 

When snowy clouds float o’er its placid ray, 
Than I from you, my sisters—from the earth, 
That long will smile for you in summer mirth !”’ 


As fade the flowers when frowning Winter shrouds 
The earth with tempests and the sky with clouds— 
As melt away the snows when Spring comes forth, 
And leaves to frost no empire save the North— 

So waned she on the sight, and day by day, 

Like evening sunlight, stole from us away ; 

The shade of what she was, when through the grove 
And by the lake she took delight to rove, 

A child of Nature, beautiful yet meek, 

Heaven in her eye and roses on her cheek. 


’Twas evening ; scarcely on that lovely face 
The silent watcher could sensation trace, 
So calm she lay, so statue-like serene, 
The slight heave of her breast alone was seen : 
Closed were her ey elids, pallid as the snow 
Ere daybreak purples o’er the mountain’s brow, 
And through the long dark lashes, sweetly mild, 
She smiled in dreams, or seemingly she smiled— 
As if, in blest repose, to her were given 
The calm of pardon’d souls and views of Heaven. 
Bright o’er her brow the auburn tresses hung, 
And loosely by her side one arm was flung, 
The fingers held—what !—but the shade of him 
Whose melancholy fate had made hers dim— 
And in her grasp, with youthful aspect mild, 
The pictured lines of her dead lover smiled— 
Smiled as he wont of yore. 

Her opening eyes 

Gazed blandly round her with a brief surprise, 
As if aroused from thought ; and then she said— 
‘** Dear mother, seat thee near me by my bed, 
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A Tale of Trafalgar. 


And let the curtain-folds be raised, that I 

Once more may look on the grand evening sky, 
And o'er yon forests, where, on eves like this, 
To roam and list the birds was more than bliss.” 


A momentary brightness o’er her face 
Fill’d, as with light, the melancholy place, 
As forth she gazed. The mighty suo had set 
Beyond the hills, whose peaks were glowing yet ; 
Blue gleam’d the lake, and with an emerald pride 
Were seen the forests old outstretching wide ; 
And on an elm hard by, a blackbird pour'd 
His dirge, that rising, falling, still deplored : 
Far from the mead the cattle’s low was heard, 
And on the window-sill a lovely bird, 
The redbreast, lighted, trilling from his throat 
A loud, clear, simple, momentary note, 
And sudden disappear’d :—then trembling rush’d 
A light wind o’er the leaves, just heard and hush’d, 
As Twilight stole with silent step serene, 
And in her azure mantle wrapt the scene. 


‘* It is the last time that my eyes shall see 
Clouds on the sky, or leaves upon the tree !” 
Exclaim’d the dying girl—** and comes a night 
That never shall for me disperse in light: 

From scenes like these in youth to be debarr’d, 
To happier hearts may seem to savour hard ; 
Not so to mine; life’s passage may be brief, 
And, young in years, the bosom old in grief, 
The springs of memory poison’d, and the breast 
Estranged to peace, the dwelling of unrest. 
This little picture—never let us part, 

But place it in my grave-clothes o’er my heart. 
Grieve not for me—the unrippled summer sea 
Ebbs not more tranquilly ;—grieve not for me! 
Resign'd I die, and trust to be forgiven 
Through Him who bled that man might merit Heaven" 


“Twas past—the strife was over—like a wave 
That, melting on the shore it meant to lave, 
Dissolves away ;—like Music’s sound 
Mid cloistral roofs reverberating round, 
Fainter and fainter ;—like the latest ray 


, Caught by the hill-top from expiring day, 


So fair, so faint she waned ; without a sigh, 

Like dew sipp'd by the sun, ’twas hers to die ; 
And, borne on viewless plumes, to nature’s Lord 
From sorrow and from sin her spirit soar’d. 


Tn tears around her virgin couch they stand, 
hiss the pale brow, and press the chilly hand ; 
They paused—methought she gently breathed again !— 
They paused—hung—gazed—and listen’d—but in vain - 
Then found no dimness on the mirror brought 


A trace of respiration—Sue was Nor! 
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JOURNAL OF THE BILE. 


As we had anticipated, the Reform Bill was met in every 
stage by one of the most factious oppositions’ that ever appeared in 
the House of Commons, With the exception of Sir Robert Peel, 
the members of the Opposition proved that their enmity to the 
measure was neither limited by a sense of what was due to those 
invincible usages, which, when it serves their turn, they pretend are 
more sacred than law; nor by respect for the feelings of the public. 
Many, regarding thetuseives as instruments placed in the House to 
oppose to the utmost the diminution of the interests of their borough- 
patrons, which must inevitably follow the passing of the Bill, held 
lightly even the common decencies of senatorial courtesy. They 
exhibited the most rancorous bearing, and a narrowness of mind 
which made the country see more than ever the necessity of exclu- 
ding, if possible, men of such a bitter spirit and slender compass of 
understanding from influence in the councils of the country. They 
have shown in themselves one of the strongest arguments for the 
Retorm Bill. They have ‘taught the country that, with such a party 
triumphant over the Bill, it might indeed resign all hope of pros- 
perity, and bury in despair those bright prospects by which pa- 
tience and long-suffering have been chee red into endurance, Against 
the Bill, tongues, which a very proper discretion had until then 
kept silent, blundered forth their quota of lame logic and con- 
clusions upon crutches. The unfledged university Tyro trimmed his 
rhetorical plumes, and, attempting an eagle’s flight, only rendered his 
failure more ridiculous from the exceeding extravagance of his aspi- 
rations. Baronets and esquires, dumb until now, found themselves 
miraculously endowed with the gift of tongues, and discoursed most 
excellent discord,*to their own abundant edification and under the 
shouts of their party. It was indeed marvellous what anmeaning 
phrases from Opposition members were greeted with cheers by their 
partisans, so driven were they for any thing like sense or wit to 
keep alive the fainting hope of an expiring cause. Sir Charles 
Wetherell and Wilson Croker could not work impossibilities. The 
lungs of the one, and the wits of the other, were not exhaustless ; 
and although they stood the two brazen pillars of the borough- 
mongering tabernacle, enduring, impenetrable, and unblushing, 
nature would vindicate herself by intervals of taciturnity, Then 
arose some young gentleman or indignant fox-hunter, mighty in 
indignation, full of “« ‘sound and fury.” Sometimes the afflatus would 
pass off like a summer cloud, and the House would feel relieved 
from the thunder-gloom which seemed to lower for the destruction 
of Lord Russell, whose escape Mr. Perceval, looking skyward, 
deemed « providential.” Now a scene of rich comic character would 
be exhibited in the zeal of some member to preserve intact the in- 
terests of the innocent voters of peopleless Gatton, or the time- 
hallowed rights of Old Sarum. One evening Mr. Atwood, of 
rag-resurrection hope, would render darker the obscurity of his 
party’s reasoning ; and another, Sir Edward Sugden, of immaculate 
election notoriety, would launch his forensic common-place amid 
the ‘* uproarious laughter” of the House. 
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Appleby, the revered Appleby, the martyred borough, on the fate 
of which even Sir Charles Wetherell was tragic, afforded the first 
great rallying point for the faction. Should it return members by 

ualifying the population of two entire parishes, one fifteen miles 
ong, ana should it be rated at 2000 population, as ministers 
proposed? This was a grand subject for anti-ministerial declama- 
tion, The Opposition clung to it as to their hope of an hereafter. 
They insidiously desired that counsel might be heard on the subject. 
(oes talked of fair argument. Wetherell delivered his ejacula- 
tions with more than the Pythoness’s foam, and with all her con- 
tortions, without her inspiration: Croker shot forth his small wit ; 
Praed got up a college oration: city-feeding Thompson invoked 
Gog and Magog to save the northern borough from its fate : Atwood 
tried to be learned and talked of Lord Clarendon and the Tudors, 
(as if he understood any thing about them); and a second time the 
House was divided, and a third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
until the Opposition, from being 102 in number, had dwindled down 
to 24 at half-past seven A.M. They had gradually slunk away one by 
one, for neither their zeal nor their patriotism weighed against per- 
sonal convenience. The object of keeping 187 ministerial members 
in the House until a late hour by these divisions is an excel- 
lent picture of the magnanimity of the party. Sir Robert Peel left 
the House early, scorning to sanction such a system of pertinacious 
annoyance, Sir Charles Wetherell, the champion of ultraism, car- 
rying the obstinacy of the lawyer in court into an assembly of legis- 
lators, and arguing as usual with all a lawyer's narrowness,: | -he 
marshalled them on,—‘* Mammon, the least erected spirit.” It is 
true, those members who stuck out to the last were mostly young 
gentlemen of no mark or livelihood in political life (which for them 
would be extinct when the Bill passed), but their conduct exhibited 
to the nation the badness of a cause sought to be supported by 
exchanging for Parliamentary courtesy the ill-bred mamers of a 
parish meeting. If their friends do nét disown their idle and un- 
manuerly conduct on this occasion, they must bear an equal share 
of the odium. It is not a little singular, that of the aspirants who 
so exhibited themselves, a goodly proportion were nominees of great 
borough-proprietors ! 
The next great stand against the Bill was made on the 13th of 
July. On going into the committee Mr. C. W. W yone moved that 
the first clause, schedule A, be postponed. He was supported by 
Sir E, Sugden, who seemed to think that talking and arguing were 
synonymous ; the honourable gentleman was therefore excusable for 
not troubling himself about the distinction. He was answered by 
Mr. Stanley. Mr. Croker rose next, and boasted that his side was 
4 minority in numbers not in power, and for this happy discovery he 
was loudly cheered by his friends. Nothing new was advanced on 
a side. Over and over again, with a patience we can hardly 
we audable on the part of ministers, did they answer the same 
aaa pg of their opponents. It was a task as tedious to 
sited The paler for any good purpose, Phe amendment was nega- 
y * majority in favour of ministers of 118, 
If we blame ministers it was for their havin 


x suffered the veriest 
’ s 
spouters of what could not 


always be called connected phrases to 
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rise and continue debates which could serve no side of the Efouse, 
and even to think them oftentimes worthy of reply. How did the 
‘Tories act in this respect in past times ? Why, by appealing ‘to a 
division, and settling the point at once. Some of the Tories most 
unblushingly made it a charge against ministers that they relied only 
upon their majorities. They should have had a little more reason 
given them for the charge. U ndoubtedly every member has a right to 
be heard ; but when the waste of time was obvious, the spirit factious, 
the argument nothing, and the orator often a very stupid personage, 
it would have been better for the dignity of the House, the expedi- 
tion of business, and the lessening the fatigue of the better part of the 
members on both sides, who had not the constitutions of horses, if 
divisions had been pressed earlier,—if the Whig administration had 
(as they are twitted with not being men of business) copied the 
practice of the Tories in their old business-like dispatch. The de- 
bate of one solitary evening by them would have been pressed to 
a division, even had the question been the abrogation of Magna 
Charta. We only dreaded the want of self-confidence in ministers. 
The people were with them; the sovereign was their friend. The Op- 
position, with less than half of half-a- dozen exce ptions, was the most 
contemptible in talent or popularity that the country ever saw.— 
Strike then, we should say. Decision, energy, self- confidence, per- 
form all needful. Suffer no batHe from insidious foes,—press matters 
to a conclusion. ‘Things all stand still, awaiting the event: millions 
are in breathless expectation. Again we should say to them, Strike 
home. 

On the 15th of July Mr. Knight gave notice of moving that 
Bishop’s Castle be transferred trom schedule A to B. Sir Charles 
Wetherell was on this night more than usually amusing. His speech 
embraced a vast variety of subjects which had nothing to do with 
the question. He was exceedingly Listonic. Sir Charles gave a 
luminous exposition on poetical collections, Dodsley’s in particular, 
by way of illustrating the necessity of applying the conservative 
principle to rotten boroughs. Sir A. Agnew began one debate b 
a motion, the object of which was to prevent the total disfranchise- 
ment of any borough in schedule A. It was amusing to hear the 
defenders of boroughmongering talk about the constitution, and their 
zeal for its preservation. In reality they only endeavoured to cover 
the corruption of Old Sarum and Gatton with the wgis of a venerated 
name, and to alarm the nation for those very rights which it ts the 
object of the Bill to preserve from further danger through the old 
system—rights for which they cared not one jot, if they might go on 
borough dealing —if they might continue masters of the minister, and 
force him to hold his place ouly on condition of pensioning their 
beggarly relations from the industry of the country, and filling the 
Church offices with their younger and pennyless offspring. Here is 
the covert reason of the obstinate opposition to the Bill; here is 
the moving cause of the boasted patriotism of its opponents. The 
people of Eng land know and see this for a truth, and would de- 
serve the scorn of the world if they suffered it to continue longer. 
We repeat it that lucre, filthy lucre, is the covert cause of opposition 
to the Bill with the majority of its opposers, mask it how they may. 
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As to the constitution, so far from supporting, they had been for 
years, reducing it to a name which they abused—to an automaton 
voice with which they terrified the unthinking, and practised a 
thousand political impostures. n 

Mr, H, Gurney of Norwich, in the debate on Sir A. Agnew’s 
motion, showed himself a staunch disciple of the canting class of 
sappers and miners of the Bill. Their manceuvres will not do. 
Their manikin representation of that which Englishmen hold dearest 
to them is too apparent a mockery to deceive the dullest observer, 
The rags in which it is clothed, which they would fain make us 
suppose are its proper garments, cannot pass for the good honest 
broad-cloth of the constitution. Mr. W. Wynne, having given his 
modicum of declamation, declared his friendship for the amendment. 
As on each former day some Opposition member, inspired by the 
yenius of corruption, after due cogitation came forth with a motion 
in one shape or other to delay, if he could not defeat, the measure. 
Ile was staunchly supported by the speeches of his friends, with or 
without argument, as the case might happen. During these de- 
bates, which Mr. Croker seasoned with farce, while Sir H. Inglis 
thundered forth the denunciations of episcopacy, parson, and port, 
against the Bill, as an incendiary Bill, which in destroying borough- 
mongering put an end at once to our “ admirable constitution ;”’— 
while Sir C. Wetherell played primo-buffo, and Mr. Baring ex- 
tolled reform and voted against it, it was the lot of ministers to have 
to repeat the same answers or refutations a hundred times, or to sit 
silent listeners to as much drivelling nonsense as ever passed the lips of 
mortal men. Sir John Malcolm too joined the cry. A sudden 
blindness came over a mental vision once esteemed tolerably clear, 
and the confusion natural to such a state tinctured his speeches 
amd levigated his arguanents, so that they were as valueless to his 
cause as they were little in harmony with previous notions of 
his intellectual calibre. Of all boasts, that of independence in an 
iudividual sitting as the nominee of a borough-owner is the most ex- 
iraordinary, There is to be sure a flattering unction which we apply 
to our souls to reconcile some inconsistencies, and well it is for poor 
human nature in a similar dilemma that such a remedy exists. 

The history of the Bill one day was pretty much that of another. 
The want of variety or of novelty was natural enough where every 
shade of argument on both sides had been long ago exhausted, but 
the chancery principle of delay was that chiefly to which the 
Gill’s enemies clung. A motion by Mr. Mackinnon was made 
that the population returns of 1831 should be used in the schedules 
A and B instead of those of 1821. This motion was hailed by the 
anti-reformists as a glorious anchor of procrastination. Even Mr. 
Bankes shone out on this motion as he never shone before. 
[le arose like a giant refreshed, and attacked with unwonted vigour 
the member for Sussex for ** disorderly conduct,” as they say at Bow 
Street, With more than parliamentary learning, and far beyond all 
Vulgar laws of logic, the Hon, Gentleman opposed the disfranchise- 
ment ot Great Bedwin because of its antiquity, and claimed for it the 
Hight of veturniag members, though in 1821 it had seventy-two 
voters under the number proposed in the Bill. Then he furiously 
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assailed the good citizens of London for cherishing a spirit of des- 
potism. Mr. Alderman Waithman promptly replied to the Corfe- 
Castle Demosthenes, and, though we never took the worthy alder- 
man for a conjuror, he completely discomfited his opponent, and with 
apparent ease. After some further debate, the House divided, 
160 for, and 244 against, Mr. Mackinnon’s amendment. Then Ap- 
pleby, it was moved in the Committee, should be placed in schedule B. 
This borough was we believe more than usually rotten, and was 
therefore more pertinaciously defended by the flies that had bat- 
tened on the carcase. Mr. Croker with that gnat-like mode of meet- 
ing an adversary, which is so peculiar to him, insinuated that Ap- 
pleby was 200 or 300 miles from town, and its two parishes 
it was convenient for ministers to know nothing about ; but that 
Calne, which belonged to the Home Secretary, was close, and the 
parish and borough were well-known to be in contact, and were 
accordingly lumped together: the Whigs thus backing their friends. 
Lord Althorp refuted these insinuations of Mr. Croker, in which the 
opposition exulted of course. ‘The House divided, 302 for, and 228 
against, the motion. Thus fell Appleby,—thus valiantly did her 
friends defend her to the last sigh of her existence, as Captain 
Llarris would say. Never did a flock of vultures look more down- 
cast when scared from the precincts of the corruption on which 
they had been rioting. Sir Charles Wetherell was more than com- 
monly sublime over the departed, but found consolation in talking 
about polygamy. 

The Opposition on the 21st seemed much discomfited. They 
suffered no less than twelve precious jewels of the constitution— 
twelve entire and perfect chrysolites, in their eyes, to be laid vio- 
lent hands upon by that political felon Lord John Russell. Of these 
constitutional jewels Great Bedwin disappeared first, in spite of a 
protest from Mr. G. Bankes, and a speech from Sir C. Wetherell 
coarse but candid. Beeralston was next, and was defended by Sir 
R. Peel on the ground of its having 2000 inhabitants. Now 
will our readers credit us when we tell them that an apothecary or 
medical man of some sort, named Butter, resident at Plymouth, 
with three or four other persons, attended in the corner of a field and 
elected the members for this most mighty borough. There they 
buttered over the people of this country by giving them a leash of 
independent representatives, after the best of all possible conser- 
vative principles, and agreeably to opposition ideas of the best of 
all possible constitutions. 

The next pearl robbed from the constitutional diadem was 
Bishop’s Castle ; some resistance was made to this violence by Mr. 
Knight and Mr. Cresset Pelham. Sir J. Brydges styled it spolia- 
tion, and quoted Latin. Mr, Goulburn spoke to its exquisite purity of 
character, and Sir E. B. Sugden was big on chancery speed and the 
elorious constitution, Sir C. Wethereli did the last honours of his 
party by eulogizing Roger Ascham instead of Bishop’s Castle, 
and that nuisance was abated. Bletchingly fell next, not without 
an effort from Sir Charles to save burgage-tenure boroughs, aided 
by Sir R. Peel. ‘Then came Boroughbridge. Sir C. Wetherell girt 
ow his armour in her defence, looking wnutterably grotesque; whether 
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Sir Charles felt the weakness of ‘his case,” or from what reason 
we know tiot, but he was craven upon his own dunghill. Mr, At- 
wood denied the right to disfranchise the borough, but he too seemed 
nic-stricken, and Boroughbridge slept with her fathers, Bossiney 
was demolished next, then Brackley, and next Bramber, at which 
Sir Charles Wetherell, gaining ‘* second wind,” arose and wanted 
leave to bury the slain, to stop the slaughter, and give time for the 
radical goules to enjoy themselves. Bramber fell; then Callington 
and Camelford, and Castle Rising ; and lastly Corfe Castle. Sad 
and sombre arose Mr. W. Bankes amid universal merriment, to which 
temper we are glad to state the House got at last. His defence of 
this renowned spot in the annals of parliament, of this Salem of the 
friends of the real constitution, was not equal to its notoriety. Old 
things twine about the heart, and words are weak in mighty sorrows 
—parve dolores loquuntur, ingentes stupent. Mr. W. Bankes felt 
no doubt the cutting: sensation which attends the destruction of a 
cherished earthly hope, and concluded the little he had to say, by 
stating his despair of success trom further resistance. Thus perished 
‘orfe Castle, the hold of a family which has ever been distinguished 
for its servility to the minister for the time being in voting, and for 
speaking in opposition to him; a conduct reminding us of passages in 
the career of Jack Falstaff. 

No less than eighteen portions more of our glorious constitution 
fell on the 22nd, not without comments from the Opposition, and 
countenances of most grave longitude, elongating further at each spo- 
liation of patronage, and at every decease of a long-cherished cor- 
ruption, Sir Charles Wetherell having exhausted every argument 
direct or contingent with which language had gifted him, with a fer- 
tility of imagery for illustration so peculiarly his own, fell foul at 
last of the city of London, (because its representatives voted agree- 
ably to the wishes of their constituents,) by way of settling the ques- 
tion of the distranchisement of Hlindon. The Hon. Member told the 
louse, that he was governed ‘ solely by his own discretion,” which 
no one, who ever heard the Hon. Gentleman, doubted for a moment, 
when he reflected what an exhibition of that discretion Sir Charles 
always makes. The unhappy knight or baronet (we hardly recollect 
which it is) told one of the city representatives that he treated him 
with ** ineffable contempt,” without recollecting that millions of his 
countrymen had long viewed his own frantic oratory and tortuous de- 
clamation with something of the same feeling. Mr. A. Baring deep- 
ened the shadow cast by a recent occurrence in a court of law over 
a scion of his purse-proud house, by a reflection upon ministers for 
taking away members from the rotten dispeopled boroughs of the south, 
and bestowing them upon the towns of the populous north. Mr. H. 
Gurney followed Sir C. Wetherell in an attack on the members for 
London, because they voted agreeably to the feelings of their con- 
stituents, It was well of this gentleman, who is not likely to sit in 
a reformed parliament, to make so ridiculous and perverted an obser- 
vation. He was cheered by the Opposition, whose intellectual vision 
could discover no difference between a member returned by nu- 
merous constituents, on an implied support of a particular question, 
and a protegé of some nobleman, who takes his seat with instructions 
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always to vote one way, or to give back his trust. The people of 
England are not blind to the difference, as these gentry will find, 
snd as they tacitly feel at this moment. Lord John Russell defended 
the city members. ‘Then Sir James Scarlett rose to reply in that un- 
daunted detiance of consistency in his public career, to which the 
apostacy of Julian appears an innocent indiscretion, Sir James should 
have voted in silence rather than have weakened the cause of his party 
by putting himself forward at all. This Sir James Scarlett, the most 
pompous and self-suflicient of political girouettes, was put down by 
Alderman Waithman, a plain city-man, in a style he little expected. 
So powerful is truth over abilities and acquirements misapplied to 
bolster up error and weave the web of casuistry. Mr. Sadler, who 
would fain make the world believe he is omniscient, declared, (hear 
this, people of Newark !) that he could see no difference between a 
borough-patron (Newcastle’s duke for example) dictating to the mem- 
ber whom he puts into parliament, and a constituency of 10,000 
doing the same thing. We have always thought this person’s ta- 
lents. monstrously overrated by his admirers, and he now put them 
in the dilemma either of admitting the weakness of his understand- 
ing, or his wilful perversion of what he knew and felt to be the 
correct side of the argument. The borough of Plympton found a 
defender in Lord Valletort, who showed a vast deal more zeal than 
discretion. His Lordship’s anger may be excused, for the fall of 
Plympton must affect him most touchingly. The Karl, his father, 
and Mr. Treby could tell some pleasant stories about this rotten 
borough, which was once a refuge for destitute ministers. We re- 
member the late Lord Londonderry driven to it for succour. We 
remember too, that the borough-managers were always reported to 
have argued pretty strongly, point d'argent, point de Suisse. We 
might unfold some weighty reasons for Lord Valletort’s valorous 
display, but we will not rake up the ashes of corruption. Unfor- 
tunate Lord Valletort, bad indeed was the cause which eould find 
no more temperate advocate! Why, the death of the pig Cupid,! 
once such a favourite in his Lordship’s family, was nothing to the 
martyrdom of Plympton and Lostwithiel ! That was a blow at the 
heart. 

The borough of Queenborough was next disfranchised, together 
with sixteen other rotten places. A division took place on the dis- 
franchisement of St. Germains, which was carried by a majority of 
48 in favour. Mr. Praed wrangled; Mr. Croker jested ; and Sir C, 
Wetherell paralleled Macedon and Old Sarum in its defence i in vain, 
Saltash was excluded from schedule A, The most renowned of all 
borough humbugs, Old Sarum, fell among this batch, championed by 
Sir C. Forbes, Sir C. W etherell. and Mr. Atwood. On the 27th, 
the motion was made that each of the boroughs in schedule B should 





' A lady, member of the family at Mount Edgecumbe, is said to have had a pet 
pig, called C upid, which was entombed in the grounds, tor which Wolcot wrote 
the following epitaph, inscribed to the owner : 


0 dry that tear so round and big, 

Nor waste in sighs thy precious wind, 
Death only took a single pig, 

Your lord and son are left behind ! 
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return one member to Parliament, which Mr. Peel moved should he 
two, and lost by a majority of 67 in favour of ministers. lhe plea 
of Sir Robert was, that the measure would injure the agricultural 
interest. It was during this debate that Mr. Sadler extended his 
learned and argumentative. fame by quoting Algernon Sidney as an 
authority in favour of borough corruption ;—it was wisely done ; 
for thus we at length got Mr. Sadler’s admission of the existence of 
corruption, which we believe the Hon. Gentleman did not before 
credit to be. Mr. Duncombe gave Mr. Sadler a dressing, and Lord 
Stormont also, for their defence of Aldborough. Sir C. Wetherell 
defended the borough of the Duke of Newcastle, whom he beslab- 
bered in a most lawyer-like way, as if the House and the country 
did not know that, however estimable the Duke may be in private life, 
his Grace’s political operations and profundity of understanding 
have been long ago measured by every man of common sense from 
John o’Groat’s to the Land’s End, and placed in schedule A, Law- 
yers are proverbially vain, and Sir Charles, no doubt, deemed that 
he could convince the House, and make proselytes of the country to 
his eulogium. We are willing to give Sir Charles great credit for 
his conduct in all the dull debates on the Bill. His antics and ora- 
tory generated a wintry sort of merriment at times in the lugubrious 
faces of his friends, and relieved the tedious effect of their speeches 
by amusing his adversaries. 

Sir R. Peel most ingeniously started a new argument against the 
Reform Bill, which may be called a geographical one; contending 
that the north has been favoured more than the south, and thus (popu- 
lation and property out of the question) the Bill, in not regarding 
fand-measure, is an evil. This we must look upon only as a little 
touch of metaphysics brought in by the Hon. Baronet to add to the 
variety of the Opposition objections, not requiring refutation. ‘The 
Bill proceeded in despite of these arguments, which only oceupied 
time and wearied the House and the country, until schedule B was 
disposed otf on the 2nd ult. Schedule C was then entered upon, 
namely,—that each place named therein should send two members to 
Parliament ; and Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham were proposed 
accordingly, and carried. Greenwich, which came next, was 
warmly opposed by Sir R. Peel; and some ridiculous reflections 
having been made by Mr. Wynn on the city of London, because 
their constituents there had thought proper to give their opinions to 
their representatives of their own views on a particular question, 
Alderman Wood took him to task, handling him well. There has 
been too much disposition shown to undervalue the citizens on many 
occasions, In education, in intellect, in the moral decencies of 
lite, there are many men in the city of London equal to any in the 
House of Commons, as well as their equals in wealth. Is Lord 
Valletort, who replied to Alderman Wood, entitled to sneer at the 
Londoners because they choose to think for themselves, and to 
think more wisely and better than his Lordship is able todo? We 
find a young nobleman, before hardly known to be in existence, the 
moment a public property, in which he 
usurped influence, is likely to be effected 
to public view, 


or his have acquired an 
. emerge trom his obscurity 
and commence an angry tirade against men every 
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way his superiors, but in the accident of birth ;—blazoning forth sud. 

denly, under the cover of a marvellous patriotism, his vex xation at the 
loss of his family’s borough influence. We do recommend that in 
these times, young noblemen, not yet distinguished in political life, 
should ‘*‘ come out” cautiously, and not mistake the effusions of 
petulance for argument. Perhaps we are severe after the custiga 
tion his Lordship got from Alderman Waithman, who reproved him 
and his party for having, six of them, made 150 speeches in theit 
vexatious Opposition, Greenwich was then put, and ministers car- 
ried the question by 107. Sheflield, Sunderland, and Devonport 
were also carried. Mr. Hobhouse, this evening, made one of the 
hest speeches delivered on the question. 

On the 4th, Wolverhampton, the Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, 
Marylebone, and Lambeth were added to schedule CC. Th 
next schedule, D, embraced the towns and districts which are 
to have one member each. Stoke-upon-Trent, the first of these, was 
earried by a majority in favour of ministers of 128. Sehedule D 
was got through on the Sth, with the exce ption of three towns, which 
were carried on the 6th by a majority of 44. Schedule E, which 
reduced Weymouth from four members to two, was also agreed to. 
On the part which conferred the right of se nding members to Par- 
liament on places contiguous to others which had the right, a debate 
took place on Chatham and Rochester being united. Ministers, 
however, carried the question by a majority of 100, Schedule V 
was carried without much opposition. On the clause for division of 
Counties in schedule G, there was much discussion, It was ulti. 
mately carried by a majority of 119 in favour of ministers: This 
clause is the most objectionable in the whole Bill, and was sup- 
ported by many of the Opposition, who could see clearly that it tend- 
ed to extend those aristocratic interests, which it is the main object 
of the Bill to diminish. We are surprised that ministers should not 
see that this is the real tendency of the division of Counties clause. 
The 13th clause,—that there should be three Knights of the Shire 
instead of two for seven of the English Counties, and two for Gla- 
morgan, was carried. Mr. Tlume moved that the Committee on 
the Reform Bill should make a provision for the representation of 
the Colonies in Parliament. Lord Althorp very naturally observed, 
that such a plan could not be introduced into the present Bill. Sir 
Charles Wetherell was in favour of the motion, and as usual, like 
one travelling to Bath on his way to Edinburgh for shortness’ sake, 

talked of white-bait and flounders, ste reotype, and the signs of the 
times, in its support. The motion was negative d without a division : 
not, however, that it was one unworthy of consideration, but to 
prevent further delay of the Bill. The clause was agreed to, giv- 
ing one member to ‘the Isle of W ight. ‘The 15th clause was de- 

bated on the 17th. It provide ‘d for the voting of freeholders whose 

treeholds were situated in cities or borough towns; on this, the re- 
jection of the clause was moved by Col. Davies, but carried in favour 
of ministers by a majority of 40. On the 18th ult., the clause ma- 
king it necessary that a farmer cultivating land of the annual value of 
501. should have a lease of seven years to quality him to vote for 
Counties, was amended on the motion of Lord Chandos by a majo 

rity of 84 against ministers, Thus we shall have 50/. voters qua- 
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lified as the 40s. freeholders were in Ireland, and a new source 
opeued of that influence and abuse which it is the great object of the 
Bill to prevent. The 17th clause was agreed to on the 19th, but 
the debate was characterized by nothing remarkable. 

We had hoped in our present Number to have stated the passing 
of the Bill through the Commons, and to have added some remarks 
upon its general character. The lungs of the Opposition have been 
so indefatigably plied, that we find ourselves unable to accomplish 
what we had hoped. No measure that ever came before the Com- 
mons was ever so obstinately opposed, because corruption has never 
before been so vitally attacked. How long the combat may yet 
last we do not venture to give a guess, but pass in some shape or 
another the Bill must, or England will be placed upon the list of 
those nations of which intestine troubles are wasting the energies, and 
scattering ruin and dismay. 


CLUB COLLOQUIES.—CORMORANTS. 


Scene—LARGE DRAWING ROOM, ATHEN2ZUM CLUB HOUSE. 
Time—FIVE P.M. 


Sirk Davip D.—(vringing the bell)—The evening papers not 
come in yet? 

FoorMaANn.—No, Sir David. 

Sir Davip.—l want a sight of the ‘* Globe” and the ‘* Albion.” 
—I always read both sides.—W hat, Lord M——! I trust you are 
well.—Were you in the House last night ’ 

Lorp M.—I was, and tired of it: we divided a dozen times on 
that eternal bill, and Peel was clever in opposition, but we only 
won our labour for our pains. Llave you seen the opening of the 
debate to-night ? 

Sin Davip.—lIs it out already ? 

Lorp M.— I hear so—in a second edition of one of the papers. 

Sin Davip.—l should like to see it—only two evening news- 
papers are come in, and one of them that gentleman in the corner 
yonder has had for a fair half-hour. 

Lorv M.—See the man, how he reads and spells and deliberates, 
and uses his handkerchief and snuft-box. laying down the paper 
between, It is quite boorish, when so many are waiting, to hoard it 
in this way, 

Sirk Davip.—Q! he’s a cormorant. 

, Lorp M.—Pray explain what’s a cormorant, Sir David,—a fish? 
pon my word L forget what it is. 

SIR Davip.—No, my Lord, unless you mean to call that old man, 
with a face as red as General Gascoigne’s nose, at the further end of 
the room, a fish. A cormorant is a great devourer of all things 


sublumary—the species are endless. 
Lorp M.—But that personage there ? 
Sin Davip.—He is voracious of typography—he is devouring 
the newspaper, and will not leave a mite unswallowed of its ample 
must speak to Croker to get the thing set right—no 
member should keep a wet paper more than a quarter of an hour. 
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Lorp M.—I will second you; we must look to it at the next 
general meeting 

Sir Davin. —It’ s the same in all the clubs. There are varieties 
of these men. 

Lorp M.—Let’s hear them, Sir David: you always edify me ! 

Sir Davip.—lI will be as ‘hele! and clear as a naturalist should 
be. ‘There are the spelling cormorant, the dozing cormorant, and 
the locomotive, argumentative cormorant, without counting other 
branches of the species. These cormorants were certainly born to 
exercise the patience of mortals, and they effectually contrive to 
supply the community with as creata quantum of annoyance as it is 
possible te bestow : for the small consideration of four or six guineas 
per annum, they are allowed to monopolise the newspapers, stir up 
the bile of the irascible, and throw the impatient into a tury, 

Lorp M.—How quiet that old fellow is at work just now ! 

Sin Davip.—There is something atrociously cool in these glut- 
tons dropping into a club where they have determined to heruile 
wway hours in the indulgence of their voracity. For my part, | feel 
a chill of horror every time I enter my club with the intention of 
reading an article in the papers : by some fatality, a cormorant is 
always sure to hold fast the very journal 1 wish to peruse, and Lam 
gene rally obliged to turn away without satisfying my curiosity, —] 
have classified them. 

Lorp M.—Let me hear how. 

Sir Davip.—The spelling cormorant : he finds a most efficient 


representative in the person of Mr. S——, a retired merchant; for 
we have all sorts of members here, nobles and tradesmen, jesters, 
lawn sleeves and lawyers. Mr. S—— enjoys the benefit of sin- 


wle blessedness; and as he has the whole four and twenty hours 
of the day to dispose of, he very ingeniously contrives to get 
rid of them by sleeping eight, and spending the other sixteen 
at the club: of these sixteen, two are spent in eating, taking 
snuff, coughing, yawning, &c.; so that there still remain fourteen 
hours for the laud ible practice of spelling the newspapers. He is 
very affable, and at the first sight you would scarcely think it pos- 
sible that he could be guilty of inflicting martyrdom on his brother 
members ; yet the jocund, affable, smiling Mr. S—— has been the 
cause of more splee nand vexation than could be created by two 
preaching maiden aunts, a scolding wife, a spoiled dinner, or what is 
called an English summe +r, —meaning three months of consecutive rain, 
mr, 6. ‘wil ‘gins by spelling the title of the newspaper, turns over, 
and industriously proceeds on until he arrives at Printed for, &c. 
ve. at &e.: the le ading article comes not first with him. He la- 
boriously possesses himself of all the ‘‘ wants” of the times, then 
drops into the packe ts ready to sail for Bombay, Calcutta, &e. 
after that he passes in review all the cooks, housemaids, and toot- 
men, who want situations: falls greedily on ‘the books “ published 
this day.” Having got over the new publications, he devours every 
iota of the foreign intelligence, next visits both houses of parlia- 
ment, and, not content with this, he swallows all the miscellaneous 
chit-chat that fills the corners of the newspapers, even to the puffs 
of Robins, Colburn and Co., Rowland and his Kalydor (not 
September, 1831.—VoOL. 11. NO. V. E 
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Roland of Roncesvalles, my lord). These devoured, he proceeds far- 
ther, and stumbles into accidents; but nothing stops him; neither 
the calamitous circumstance of a Paddington stage running over an 
old deaf woman, nor a bricklayer falling from aloft and breaking 
his legs, nor a mad dog biting a child. No hazards damp his cou- 
rage; he valorously continues to spell through the most frightful 
human miseries. He encounters the most appalling murders unap- 
palled,—renders himself complete master of the doings at St. Giles's, 
—plunges fearlessly into recent fires, and having surmounted all 
these perils and hardships, by way of climax, rushes into the courts 
of law, investigates every case of crim. con., and, by a very natural 
process, gets to Bow-street, becomes acquainted with all the disor- 
derlies and thieves of the previous night, rambles on until he ar- 
rives in the city, and falls into the stocks, where it is to be devoutly 
wished he might be kept the remainder of his life. But no; he 
slips out of them, continues his march, arrives at the births, mar- 
riages, and does not finally stop short at the deaths, for he attends 
the sules by auction, and afterwards he finishes only with the imprint ; 
all by dint of patience and spelling. 

Lorp M.—Excellent, Sir David! you are in the right vein for 
this splendid establishment to-day: you are both literary and 
eloquent. 

Sik Davip.—A subject to make one so, my lord. Is it not 
astonishing this man is never fatigued? he never shows any depres- 
sion of spirits. His knowledge of the world and his experience 
must be immense—his erudition vast—his magnanimity portentous— 
his longanimity enormous—his equanimity extraordinary ;—and yet, 
despite of all this, were you to look at his face, there lies on it such 
perfect unconsciousness of merit—such placid vacuity of thought, 
that one might suppose he considered his laborious pursuit not worth 
a farthing. Yes, it would induce the belief that such a huge heap 
of wants, murders, accidents, conflagrations, crim. cons, puffs, bat- 
tles, Poles, Russians, stocks, politics, elections, cooks, footmen, 
theatricals, shipping, births, marriages, and deaths, was to him 
a mere trifle. But a prominent characteristic of his mind, and 
one which goes far to establish the reality of his merit, is the phi- 
losophical indifference with which he regards his achievements, and 
the perfect abnegation displayed at the termination of bis daily 
labour; for no sooner has he got over this tremendous series of 
perils and adventures, than he totally forgets every word of them. 
His modesty is really astonishing ; for were you to ask him a single 
question concerning his pursuits, he would be sadly embarrassed for 
an answer, 


Lorp M.—And how far does your classification extend, Sir 
David ? 

Str Davip.—I will mention one or two more. There is the 
dozing cormorant of the clubs, Mr. Thomas B » properly the 
honourable, A termagant lady, and a noisy levy of brats, being de- 
trinental to the quiet tastes ‘and somniferous propensities of Mr. 
Thomas B——, he is obliged to fly from the hurricane at home to 
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like animal functions. The subject is fruitful of speculation: suffice it 
to say, that Mr. Thomas B—— religiously believes that man was 
born ** clubiferous,” and that the end of his life is to doze his time 
away here. Hence he is very punctual in putting his faith into 
practice, and he reasonably supposes that nothing is so effectual an 
opiate as a newspaper. No sooner does he enter the club, than he 
snatches up one, or perhaps two, as auxiliaries to his purpose; and, 
establishing himself comfortably in one of the bergéres by the fire, 
forthwith commences his operations. Mr. Thomas B—— pursues 
in undisturbed serenity his task. Nothing disturbs his placidity; and 
the busy adventurous life of his neighbour, Mr. S—-—, wading 
through disasters, perils, blood, and law, produces no injurious effect 
on his more tranquil avocations. He is so judicious and expert a 
dozer, that he instinctively starts when any one approaches, no 
doubt with the fear of being despoiled of the newspaper, that so 
effectually serves his purpose. How eagerly does he clutch the 
valuable implement! What an expressive look of displeasure does he 
bestow on the rash individual that advances to disturb his medita- 
tions! It is difficult to determine which is most annoying to the 
members of the club, Mr. S—— or Mr. Thomas B——: the first 
may indeed by some chance contrive to get through his arduous 
task in the course of the day; but what hope is there for those who 
fix their expectations on Mr. Thomas B——? ‘This gentleman, of 
course, never reading a word of the paper that he monopolises,—it 
stands to reason that he may feel as little disposed to part with it 
three hours after he has taken possession of it, as when he first took it 
to aid his dozing propensity. 

Lorp M.— Excellent, Sir David! 

Sir Davip.—Stay, my lord ; there is one more species, the loco- 
motive, argumentative cormorant, widely different from the other 
two, though at the same time equally annoying, and often more 
tantalizing. Of this class an excellent specimen is Sir T--— 
V——, whom your lordship knows is an infernal politician, His 
disappointment in his endeavours to get a seat in parliament, he 
imagines gives him a licence to bestow on the members of the club the 
prosy inflictions which he had prepared for the members of St. Ste- 
phen’s. Sir T——., being a profound wiseacre, and an egregious quid 
nunc to boot, considers it a matter of conscience to go on explaining 
ina halt-whisper to his acquaintance the true meaning of the leading 
articles of the papers, as well as the blundeis into which the minis- 
ters are falling —holding their buttons all the time ; so that though one 
may run away from the other two cormorants, it is impossible to get 
away from him. See Sir T. moving and fidgeting about the room, 
with the newspaper, explaining, commenting, condemning, and par- 
ticularising in whispers (for speaking loud is not a club rule), to the 
mortal annoyance of those who are doomed to listen, no less than to 
those who are anxiously waiting to get a glimpse of the journal he 
holds in his hand. 

Lorp M.—But see, Sir David, he approaches this way: I shall 
walk off, having an engagement on my hands; and you, who under- 
stand so well his character, will best know how to deal with him.— 


Bonjour! { Bxit.] T. 
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BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Condition and character of the common people, under the republican governments 
of Greece and Rome.—Roman Hiterature. ~Mahomet.—Arabian literature.- 


Pursuits and efiects of literature in Europe during the dark ages. 

GREECE and Rome were the reverse of each other in respect to 
arts and arms. Greece, divided into almost as many little common- 
wealths as there were islands in her seas, or encircling mountains 
and intersecting rivers on her main-land, was prevented from extend- 
ing her dominion otherwise than by colonization along the neigh- 
bouring shores of Asia Minor, Sicily, and Calabria ; while, at home, 
perpetual jealousies and feuds tended rather to preserve than to 
endanger or destroy the balanced independence of her numerous 
states. In one instance only, Greece became an invader and a con- 
queror ; but that was not till she herself had been invaded and con- 
quered by Philip of Macedon, ‘Then, not of choice, but from com- 
pulsion, under his son, Alexander, her collected armies, small in eom- 
parative numbers, but forming a phalanx of which every soldier was 
in himself a host, were led through the heart of Asia, and even to 
the banks of the Ganges, reducing the whole eastern world to the 
personal sway of their commander ;—tfor it was for himself, and not 
for his country,—for himself alone, and not for a dynasty of princes 
in is own line, that ‘* Macedonia’s madman” won the most un- 
wieldy empire the world ever saw :—it rose, it stood, it fell with 
him, 

Yo the political fate of Greece, after his demise, allusion sufficient 
has already been made. It never again was a conqueror at home 
or abroad. In Greece, therefore, (Sparta excepted, which, from 
the days of Lycurgus, through many generations, maintained its 
standing as its legislator had left it,—in resolute semi-barbarism ; 
untting the savage virtues with a high tone of moral feeling on some 
points, and a deplorable profligacy on others:) in Greece, the cul- 
ture of the fine arts was the principal occupation of the most accom- 
plished minds, and the profession of arms was secondary, but only 
secondary, and almost parallel with this favourite pursuit among those 
who had leisure to choose their way of life. In Rome, on the con- 
trary, for seven centuries after the foundation of the city, aggression 
and aggrandizement were the watch-words of her citizens, and 
universal empire the secret or avowed aim of her warriors and 
statesmen; till, having won the world with her sword, she became 
the vietim of that reaction by which Nature avenges herself on all, 
whether individuals or nations, who outrage her equity Sek hin “hia 
tribution of power, wealth, dignity, or dominion. The luxuries and 
the vices of the conquered countries became the snares and the 
ke strovers of Rome herself, 

But betore we proceed to notice the literature of Rome in a re- 
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trospect like the present, brief as it must be even on the main sub 
jects, it will be requisite to glance at least for a few moments upon 
the character and condition of the multitude, both in Greece and 
Italy, during the two most brilliant eras of each. The term 
classic, affixed by way of pre-eminence to the literature and 
arts of these people, operates like a spell upon our imagination : 
without attaching /o it any detinite meaning, we associate with it all 
that is great and sple ndid, beautiful and excellent, in the surviving 
pages of ancient authors; as well as all that is venerable, sublime, 
and almost super-human in the relies of Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture and sculpture—the severest and most enduring of manual la 
bours, 

in these, for the present at least, let the writers, the builders, 
and the artists stand alone and unrivalled. ‘They were the few, but 
what were ¢he many, in the renowned regions whence we have de- 
rived those treasures of learning, and in which we inherit (as common 
property to all who have minds to admire them) those stupendous 
structures of human skill and might? So for as the epithet edassie is 
an accommodated word, employed by a kind of literary courtesy to 
designate superiority of intellect and knowledge . Lam bold to afirm 
that Britain is as classic as Greece was in the days of Homer, 
and as Rome was at any period between her foundation and the close 
of the third Punic war. [ speak of the relative intelligence of the 
whole body of the people, rank for rank, in each of those countries, 
compared with the actual measure of information diffused through 
the corresponding orders in this island. 

In all the classic regions of antiquity, whether monarchies or re- 
publics, knowledge was a species of free-masonry ; none but the ini- 
tiated were the depositaries of its secrets, and these privileged per- 
sons were almost universally princes, nobles, priests, or men of high 
degree, including “sa who, from bent of genius or other auspicious 
circumstances, were devoted by choice, or compe led by office, to the 
cultivation of letters and philosophy. The vulgar, the profane 

vulgar, the multitude, the million, were jealously and crucily ex- 
cluded from the benetits of learning, except in so far as these were 
necessarily and benignly reflected upon them in the kinder conduct 
and more affable manners of their masters and superiors; for 
long before Bacon uitered the famous oracle — ** knowledge is 
power,”! the ancients were aware of that mystery, unsuspected by 
the ignorant, whom they ruled by that very power—the power of 
knowledge, both in spiritual and temporal predominance, as their 
subjects “and their slaves. Now and then, indeed, an Msop, a 
Terence, or an Epictetus, by the irrepressible buoyancy of native 
talent rose from the bottom of that stagnant gulph, under which 
living intelligences were laid down in darkness like beds of oysters ; 
rose trom the mud of servile degradation, to vindicate the honour of 
outraged humanity, and teach both kings and sages, that within the 
thickest shell of a’slave there is a kernel of a man, which only grows 
not, because it is not planted ; or, when planted, only flourishes not, 
because it is unworthily beaten ‘ae and trampled under foot by 





‘A wise man is strong; yea, « man of knowledge increaseth strencth.’’ Proy, 
xxty. 3. 
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those who oucht to have cherished, and pruned, and reared it to fer- 
tility. Oh ! what a waste of mind and worth ! What havoc of ta- 
lent and capacity, of every degree and of every kind, is implied in 
that perpetuated thraldom of uninstructedness (if I may coin 
such a negative), wherein the bulk of mankind, through every age 
and nation under heaven, have been held by tyrants as brutish as 
themselves, who knew nothing of knowledge except that they 
feared it; or by the more flagrant injustice of those who possessed, 
but durst not or would not communicate it to the multitude! The 
aristocracy of learning has been the veriest despotism ever exercised 
upon earth, for it was bondage both to soul and body in those who 
were its victims. ‘Thousands and thousands of spirits—immortal spi- 
rits—have dwelt in human bodies almost unconscious of their own 
existence, and utterly ignorant of their unawakened powers, which, 
had instruction been as general as it is at this day, and in our land, 
might with Newton have unfolded the laws of the universe, with 
Bacon have detected the arcana of nature by the talisman of expe- 
riment, or, with Locke, have taught the mind with introverted eye 
to look at itself, and range at home through all the invisible world of 
thought. Had this been the case three thousand years ago, 
and thenceforward uninterruptedly, the abstrusest branches of natu- 
ral philosophy and metaphysics themselves might now have been 
nearly as intelligible, and as certain in their data and conclusions, as 
are mathematics and mechanics, or the abstract principles of 
jurisprudence. 

That the bulk of the Athenians themselves, even in the age 
of Pericles, were little skilled in reading and writing, is the almost 
inevitable conclusion to be drawn from the state of literature, in re- 
ference to the means of diffusing it in ancient times. Before 
the invention of printing, the slow production, the consequent scar- 
city, and the enormous value of books, when all were manuscript, 
placed the possession of them beyond the reach of the poor; 
and where libraries existed, few but the learned and the great could 
have access to them, The mode of publishing new works (indepen- 
dent of private communication) was by readings to companies for hire, 
or gratuitously in the open market-place, the schools and walks 
of philosophy, or at the Olympic and other national games, when all 
Greece was assembled to witness the corporeal and _ intellectual 
prowess of her most distinguished progeny, 

How imperfect, as well as how precarious, such means of circula- 
ting knowledge must have been, we may judge by trying the expe- 
riment in imagination at home. Suppose that all the theological 
works to which the people of this great city could refer were chained, 
as the Bible, Common Prayer, and Homilies used to be, in 
the chancels of our churches; and all the books on general litera- 
ture, approachable by ordinary readers, were attached to tables and 
desks under this roof, and within the walls of similar institutions and 
public libraries ; and, further, that no volume were allowed to 
be taken out, or even perused, except under the eye of a sentinel 
with a drawn sword or shouldered musket, for the protection of 
property so rare and precious;—how many, or rather how few, of 
the thousands and the tens of thousands who are now readers, and 
book-owners, in this metropolis, would avail themselves of privi- 
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leges so painfully to be enjoyed! Would not the sevenfold 
majority of the inhabitants satisfy themselves with what they could 
learn of religion on the sabbath’? But the poor Greek had no sab- 
bath, on which, resting from toil, he might repair to the temple, 
the grove, or the portico, for such instruction as priests and sages 
might deign to afford him. And would any, except those to whom 
literature was the daily bread of their minds, indulge an appetite for 
its dainties under the politic restraints of literary societies so cir- 
cumstanced 2? Morals and science, therefore, at Athens, were prin- 
cipally taught by word of mouth, and their lessons were learned 
through the ear: the eyes of the vulgar had little to do towards 
the improvement of their minds, except as an habitual taste for 
painting and sculpture, of which the most finished specimens were 
familiar to them from infancy, tended to soften external rudeness, 
but added almost nothing to the stock of knowledge beyond the ideas 
of fine forms. Nay, even the curious delight and critical ex- 
actness with which they listened to the strains of poets, and the 
arguments of orators in the forum, as well as the sonia of the noblest 
and severest forms of tragic sentiment, and the subtilest and most 
poignant sallies of comic wit on the stage—were perfectly con- 
sistent with a very moderate standard of actual information among a 
lively, sensitive, and voluptuous people. It is certain that a fine but 
factitious taste may be formed ah He peculiar circumstances, (and 
theirs were very peculiar) without effort, and with little knowledge of 
the subjects on which it is exercised ; such taste referring almost ex- 
clusively to the manner in which they are handled, Hence Demo- 
sthenes might well say that the first, the second, and the third requi- 
site of a good speech was delivery ; that necessarily including 
harmonious composition as well as brilliant utterance. 

So situated, the Athenian artizan had scarcely a motive to learn to 
read, because if he acquired the ability he could have little 
opportunity to use it. Writing, indeed, was a profession, and the 
occupation of a scribe must have been a profitable one ; but of course 
it was chiefly exercised in the service of the wealthy, the learned, and 
the great ;, those who could afford to purchase books, and those who 
could not live without them. That the deficiency of instruction, by 
means of lessons addressed to the eye, was not compensated 
by those addressed to the ear, appears from an anecdote familiar to 
every school-boy, but which may be repeated here for the sake of 
the twofold illustration of our argument which it affords. Aristides 
had incurred the enmity of his fellow-citizens on account of his 
pre-eminent virtues. A clown, ignorant even of his person, applied to 
him to mark his own name for banishment on the shell used in the 
ballot of ostracism. Having complied with this request, the philo- 
sopher inquired what the accused had done to deserve such a punish- 
ment. ‘I don’t know,” replied the fellow ; ‘‘ but it provokes me to 
think that he, of all men, should strive to be called the just.” This 
story confirms the assumption that the common people of Greece in 
her glory were not generally taught to read and write, and that not 
only moral feeling, but intellectual discernment also, was much lower 
among them than among our contemporaries. 

The founder of Rome seems to have been as much of a sa- 
vage as might be expected of one who was suckled by a wolf. It 
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was the genius and sagacity of his successor which established by 
wisdom what he had begun in violence, and gave to the eternal 
city” the principle of duration, Romulus had formed a body ; Nu- 
nia Pompilius lent the soul ;—he made his own soul immortal 
upon earth in it; and his spirit swayed the counsels and led the outer 
prizes of its senators and warriors in every stage of its progress to 
universal sovereignty. If but for Romulus Rome had never been 
—it may be aflirmed, that but for Numa Pompilius Rome had not 
continued to be, or had not risen above the level of the petty com- 
monwealths that surrounded and harassed it without: cessation 
till they were all engulphed in its vortex. ‘This great prince, in a 
dark age, at the head of a horde of barbarian adventurers, by his 
transcendent policy and enlightening institutes, not only perpetuated 
the civil polity of the infant state on the basis of knowledge being 
power, but, by virtue of the same victorious principle, enabled the 
youthful republic, in’ the sequel, to extend her empire beyond 
the ditch over which Remus leaped in contempt, and was slain in it 
by his brother, from the Euphrates on the one hand to the Atlantie 
on the other: and from Ethiopia, within the precincts of the torrid 
zone, to Britain, ** divided from the world,” towards the north. 

The Romans laboured under the same disadvantages in ac- 
quiring and communicating knowledge as the Greeks, and they la- 
houred under many more from the rough, fierce manners of the ple- 
beians, and the unquenchable thirst for martial glory that dis- 
tinguished the patricians. Education of consequence was low among 
all classes, not excepting the highest, till after the reduction of 
Greece, when the polite arts of the vanquished brought the conquer- 
ors under the liberal yoke of instruction. Meanwhile, however, even 
in these youthful days of Rome, we meet with more examples, and 
those examples of a higher order, of pure virtue, self-denial, self-de- 
votion, self-saerifice, than pagan antiquity can furnish from all its re- 
cords beside. Simple manners, generous sentiments, unaflected 
scorn of corruption, public spirit, and a certain peculiar intellectual 
courage, as well as that personal valour which was a matter of 
course, being called into continual exercise by the economy of war 
in those times, in which, during every battle, innumerable = sin- 
gle combats were waging at once throughout the whole field ;-—these 
were the common qualities of the earlier Romans and their descen- 
dants for five centuries. The circumstance to which this cast of 
character may be traced is honourable to the people, and glorious to 
that sex, which, among the Romans, was always treated with the re- 
verence, not less than affection, which “ man that is born of a woman” 
owes to her from whom he not only derives life, but to whom he is in- 
debted even until death for life’s best comforts and sweetest enjoy- 
ments. That reverence among uncivilized tribes is rarely paid by the 
savage of the forest or the wilderness to his help-meet ; and even among 
the polished nations of antiquity, Greece herself not excepted, wo- 
man had not the honour due to her ; her lord and master, therefore, 
derived not from her the benefit of that influence which she was in- 
tended to exercise over him, without appearing to exercise any 
influence at all. The Roman matrons and the Roman maidens are 
equally illustrious in the primitive annals of their country. The mo- 
thers were the instructors of the youth of both sexes; they taught them 
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at home; every family was ‘a school of industry and a school of virtue ; 
frank, simple, and austere. Regarding their children as their jewels, 
it was their duty, their pride, and their happiness, to make them as 
intrinsically valuable and externally ornamental as might be, 

At length, Carthage destroyed, and Greece subdued, literature 
began to be cultivated with enthusiasm by this hardy and heroic 
people ; and, once introduced, it soon began to show its benign in- 
fluence on the manners of all classes, from the patrician to the do- 
mestic slave, and to produce its fruits in minds of every mould, 
wherein the seeds of knowledge were sown, About this era flourished 
Ennius and Plautus; and thenceforward Rome rose as rapidly in 
letters as in arms; so that, within a generation or two, Lucretius, 
Catullus, and Cicero had advanced the intellectual glory of their 
country to the verge of its consummation. But even in the Augustan 
age, which followed, when we consider the base means by which the 
Roman people were bribed into slavery, held in gorgeous fetters, and 
their ferocious passions glutted with cruel and bloody spectacles, to 
restrain them trom reflecting on their degradation, and conspiring 
against the new tyranny ;—who can doubt, that, in morals and under- 
standing, London, at tlris hour, is as classic as pagan Rome was w 
the proudest moment of her splendid infamy ? 

The verses of the elder Romans, so far as can be collected con- 
cerning their character, were burlesque and satirical (like those of 
the modern Greenlanders) rather than warlike and devotional, as the 
earliest poetry generally is. Butfrom the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
and the establishment of a consular government, eloquence was 
always in special esteem, and diligently cultivated, though of a 
kind corresponding with the simple habits, narrow learning, and tur- 
bulent circumstances of the times. The tongue was the weapon with 
which civil war was carried on, and political ascendency gained, in 
the conflicts between the patricians and the plebeians,—at everlasting 
strife with each other in the forum, but in perpetual league in every 
other field, where the sword was the arbiter, and the spoils of the 
world the prize of victory. Hence the Latin language, even before 
it was employed for the more brilliant exercises of literature, had 
been highly wrought, and condensed into a most energetic vehicle tor 
the commerce of thought; and afterwards, by the practice of its best 
speakers and writers, grace and vigour became equally blended in its 
construction and idiom. Inferior in copiousuess, splendour, and 
flexibility, to the inimitable Greek, it is itself inimitable in pithy 
and sententious brevity; while in grandeur and beauty, its orators 
and poets have left examples of its capabilities which those of its 
rival tongue can scarcely excel. From Ennius toe Virgil, there was 
a rapidly ascending succession of master-minds, formed not only to 
rule the taste of contemporaries, but to give laws of thinking to all 
posterity, by whom their labours of thought should be possessed, with 
the power of appreciating such models of excellence. 

During the triumvirate of Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
there were living at once in Italy the greatest number of poets, 
orators, historians, and philosophers, that Rome ever knew; and 
many of these were of the highest rank in their respective professions. 
But in Rome, as in Greece, with liberty fell literature, not indeed 
at once, for she rose and fell frequently—rising weaker, and falling 
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heavier each time; but from the hour when Augastus assumed the 
purple, he put chains upon the Muses,—golden ones indeed, and 
sparkling with gems, but still they were chains,—chains that bound 
the soul. Adorned and degraded with these, they were compelled to 
walk in his train—beautiful captives, smiling like infants, and sing- 


_ing like syrens, but sick at heart, pining in thought, as they followed 


the triumphal car of the enslaver of their country ; at whose wheels 
Roman freedom, Roman virtue, Roman glory, were dragged in the 
dust ; and never, never again stood upright, and strong, and fearless 
as before. ‘Thenceforward literature and philosophy visibly declined ; 
slowly at first, but with accelerating tendency towards final extine- 
tion; so that from the close of the reign of Trajan down to the fourth 
century of the Christian era, when the poet Claudian flourished, who, 
with all his faults, was worthy of a better age,—there is a not a soli- 
tary monument of Roman genius to rank with the master-pieces of 
the fifty years which either preceded or followed the usurpation of 
supreme power by Augustus. There are, however, various useful 
and interesting productions amidst this decay of learning, which 
throw light upon the public events and private manners of the inter- 
vening call of intestine turbulence and barbarian aggression, by 
which the pride and power of Rome were gradually shaken, dilapi- 
dated, overthrown, and finally broken to pieces on the banks of the 
Tyber, never to be reinstated. 

For nearly ten centuries succeeding, the literature both of Greece 
and Rome was of a character so heterogeneous, that this epithet alone 
will be sutlicient to designate it,—the necessary brevity of the present 
review not allowing us to waste another word upon it in reference to 
antiquity. Meanwhile, revolution after revolution changed the con- 
dition of the people that inhabited the provinces of the western em- 
pire, from the death of Constantine the Great. The Goths, Van- 
dals, Huns, with numberless and nameless tribes of barbarians, 
emigrating in mass,—like mountains undermined, and sliding from 
their base ; or forests on morasses, slowly ruptured, and engulphing 
their own growth as well as inundating the adjacent plains,—trom 
Seythia, Sarmatia, Siberia, and the inexhaustible regions of Tartary, 
overran Germany, Gaul, Italy, and Spain, out of whose partitions of 
the spoil of Europe gradually arose its modern empires, kingdoms, 
and commonwealths. From the stern and summary principles of 
equity among these rude people, grafted upon the Roman institutes 
embodied by Justinian, sprang the laws and policy of Christian 
nations at this day. In Britain itself we owe more of the rights and 
freedom we enjoy, to those hordes, which have been held up to in- 
dignation as the ravagers and destroyers of every thing great, and 
good, and glorious, in government and literature, during that revo- 
lutionary struggle, which compelled the Romans to withdraw their 
legions and their colonists from our remote island, and reduced the 
enfeebled natives to call in the aid of the Saxons to repel the inroads 
of the Picts and Scots;—we owe more to these vilified savages than 
to their illustrious victims, whose fate has so often excited the com- 
er eye ra declaimers of every class. 
Sesimeesiaatscaneins ant ms ue a = all, that the Romans, from their 
aie tt orthy of no better a fate;—nay, they were so 

erably corrupt and emasculate, that the infusion of purer blood 
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from the full fountains of the north, had become requisite to restore 
human nature itself in the south of Europe to health, vigour, and 
temperance,—the true standard both of mental and bodily enjoyment 
and perfection. 

The fate of the eastern empire was longer held in suspense : it 
stood a thousand years on its new base, at the point where Europe. 
and Asia meet on the opposite shores of the Hellespont ; but it fell, 
in the sequel, after many a long and furious struggle against the en- 
croachmeuts of the Saracens and the Turks. Nothing in history is 
more extraordinary than the sudden rise, the rapid progress, and the 
amazing extension of the empire of the former. In less than a 
hundred and fitty years the Saracen arms had conquered all the 
western, southern, and eastern provinces of the Roman world, in- 
cluding Spain, Barbary, Libya, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia-Mi- 
nor, and the adjacent regions; to which were added Arabia, whence 
they issued, with Persia, a great part of Tartary, and in process of 
time the whole of India within the Ganges, where the eagles of 
Rome had never even alighted, much less gathered themselves to- 
gether upon the prey. It is true, that all these countries were never, 
at the same time, under the immediate sovereignty of one prince ; but 
it is not the caliphate of Bagdad alone of which we now speak ,—-the 
reference is to the domination at large of the Saracens, whom their 
kindred origin, language, manners, religion, and the rage, first for 
conquest, and afterwards for knowledge, assimilated with each other, 
and distinguished from every people under heaven beside. 

At the beginning of the seventh century, an unlettered slave and a 
renegade monk invented a new form of superstition,—a triple cord 
to bind the human spirit, composed of certain parts of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Paganism, so subtly and inextricably implicated, 
that to this day it continues to hold in captivity as great a multitude 
of our divided race as ever professed the same form of faith. 

Among the innumerable millions of those who have lived and 
died in this world of change and mortality, if we were to fix on one, 
whose existence, opinions, and actions, in their results, have more 
extensively influenced the destinies of a larger proportion of their 
tellow-creatures than those of any other, we should name the false 
prophet of Mecca. ‘There have been warriors, legislators, and fana- 
tics, who, in their circle, have equalled and even excelled him in 
prowess, policy, and extravagance; but not one can be brought into 
entire competition with Mahomet for the spread and permanence of 
his fame, either as conqueror, law-giver, or impostor, Ilis empire, 
institutes, and superstition have been rooted and perpetuated over so 
vast a portion of the old world, that the tail of his elborach (the beast 
which carried him on his miraculous journey to Paradise),—the tail 
of his elborach, like that of the dragon in the Apocalypse, may be 
said to have drawn after him a third part of the stars of heaven, and 
cast them down to the earth. Interpreting these stars agreeable to 
the hieroglyphic language of prophecy, as signifying kings and their 
kingdoms, states and their people, this has been literally the case for 
twelve centuries,—a longer date than that of any single empire, an- 
cient or modern. In this view Mahomet may be called the greatest 
and most extraordinary man that ever had being on earth. 

The former part of this impostor’s life, compared with the latter, 
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presents one of the most striking contrasts that can be found even in 
the fictions of poetry. According to the generally received accounts, 
he was the posthumous son of his father, early left an orphan by his 
mother, and adopted by an uncle, who being too poor to provide for 
his wants, sold him into bondage at sixteen years of age. Then, 
however, he grew into such favour with his master, that he was en- 
trusted by him with many valuable mercantile enterprises,—and into 
such favour with his mistress, that, on the decease of her husband, she 
conferred on her slave her person and her wealth. Had one of the 
numberless deaths that lie in ambush day and night around the 
path of man, and to which, from the ill-fortune of his childhood, and 
the misery of his circumstances till he had passed maturity, Mahomet 
was more imminently exposed than it is the chance (so to speak) of 
most people,—had one of those deaths cut him off, in some unex- 
pected moment, it is impossible to imagine what would have been the 
actual religious and political condition of many of the richest provinces 
of Asia, Africa, and Europe, during the ages upon ages, in which his 
successors—as true to his religion, as that religion is true to the worst 
passions of human nature,—have followed him in his track of blood; 
carrying the sword and the Koran from the heart of Arabia to the 
extremes of east and west of the ancient continent. What has been 
the condition of those most magnificent, and, from sacred and classic 
associations, those most venerable countries of the globe, is well 
known, and need not be particularised here. 

But it is humiliating to the pride of human intellect, that the most 
comprehensive moral change that ever was effected by a mere man 
in the character of an immense proportion of the species, was the 
work of a barbarian, unacquainted with the literature and science of 
his own Arabia, as scanty at that time as the herbage in its deserts ; 
and it is yet more derogatory to the vaunted pretensions of human 
virtue, unaided by a really divine influence, that this moral change was 
itself the greatest moral evil trom one source, with which our race has 
been visited since the serpent beguiled Eve with his subtlety. The 
Koran, which contains the oracles of this anomalous heresy,—ano- 
malous, yet so admirably adapted to all the fieree and licentious 
passions of our nature, that it required no miracle to aid the sword 
in its promulgation, finding or making a traitor in every evil heart 
which it assailed,—the Koran is said to be a model of elegant Arabic 
composition, and, though antiquated, by no means deserving the 
character which the celebrated John Hutchinson cives of it; namely, 
that it is a jargon of dialects never spoken by man. The learned 
Hebraist, in this instance, was probably prejudiced by his abhorrence 
of the doctrines which this apocryphal volume contains. On the 
other hand, if the diction be so pure, it could not have been the work 
of the arch-deceiver himself, or he was not the illiterate personage 
whom he affected to be, perhaps for this very purpose,—that the elo- 
quence and knowledge displayed in his pretended revelation, might 
appear supernatural, and self-evidence that he was verily in- 
spired. 

Be this as it may, Mahomet and his immediate successors, in alk 
other respects, were brutal, remorseless, fanatical conquerors, rava- 
ca veer maton nt of trea te a 

s ferocious line, that the celebrated Alexan- 
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drian Library was condemned to be burnt, on the shrewd assumption, 
that if the books were in consonance with the Koran, they were use- 
less; and Mf contrary to it, heretical. This has been deemed the 
greatest loss which learning ever sustained ; and certainly, in bulk, if 
not in value; as one single calamity, and a calamity for ever irre. 
parable,—it was the greatest that could even be imagined within the 
range of possibility. ‘Iwo libraries, however, of nearly equal amount 
in number of volumes, and probably much more precious in the se- 
lection, had been previously consumed by fire in the same situation, 
‘Those, therefore, who take it for granted, that if the third had been 
spared by the Arabs, its contents would have been preserved as an 
inheritance to enrich all posterity,—may console themselves for its 
wanton destruction, by reflecting, that if two libraries of the kind, 
and on the spot, guarded by the vigilance and jealousy of the most 
enlightened people of the earth, were destroyed in the course of two 
centuries between the age of Julius Cesar and that of the Antonines, 
it is scarcely probable, that this, for eight hundred years longer, 
would have escaped fire, dispersion, or ruin, by violence, neglect, or 
accident, while Egypt was in possession of one race of barbarian 
masters after another. 

The spoilers themselves, in this instance, ultimately made all the 
compensation that was in the power of man to make for this one act 
of unexampled havoc. ‘The Arabs,—the Saracens, as they were 
afterwards cabled,—had scarcely exhausted their first military fury, in 
the march of uninterrupted conquest, east, west, north, and south, 
than they began to appreciate the intrinsic worth of books. Learn- 
ing avenged herself nobly on these her enemies, by first making them 
her captives, then her friends, and finally her champions, by whom 
she was, in the sequel, preserved from all but utter annihilation in 
those very lands where she had once held sovereign sway. The 
Saracens, with an eagerness of search strikingly contrasted with 
their recklessness of devastation, in this respect, collected, wherever 
they could be found, copies of the Greek authors of the classic ages, 
which, being translated into their own tongue, they made the text- 
books of schools and colleges, established by authority in every 
country wherein they had gained a settlement ; and they employed 
their own most eminent scholars to write commentaries on the same, 
Their princes even entered into treaties with the eastern emperors, 
at Constantinople, for rare manuscripts, which had now become 
to them of the value of provinces. In process of time—ay, within 
two centuries from the conflagration of the Alexandrian Library,—the 
works of Aristotle, and other Grecian philosophers, poets, and histo- 
rians, were re-translated from the Arabic versions into Latin, and the 
other languages of the west; nay, so complete was ‘* learning’s 
triumph o’er her barbarous foes,” that through these vehicles, — 
lect as they must have been, the polemical schoolmen of the middle 
ages derived their ill-digested learning. It is lamentable to think 
that so many of the latter—men of gigantic intellect, —wasted their 
strength for the most pigmy purposes. These wandering stars, amidst 
the night of ages, shooting singly through the settled gloom that 
hung over the whole horizon of Europe, or occasionally revealed in 
constellations through rifted clouds that closed upon them im re- 
doubled darkness ;—these schoolmen, as they are still called, were 
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proofs, that ander the most repressing circumstances, there are, in 
every generation, minds which cannot be kept down minds, which, 
by thei native energy and buoyance, will straggle into liberty of 
thought, and exercise the sovereignty of genius over the ignorant and 

ive multitade,—at least, if they can find no better subjects, 
Frou: the Arabs chiefly this race of hunters after quiddities and cru- 
dities, of wranglers about straws and hairs, bubbles and atoms, 
learned what they knew of mathematics, metaphysics, chemistry, 
and natural philosophy, with such arts and sciences as were then in 
repute, though very defectively understood, and little improved, from 
century to century. 

Charlemagne the Great, and our own Alfred, a greater than he, 
commanded the original writings of Arabic authors, as well as their 
versions from the Greek, to be translated into the vernacular tongues 
of their respective people ; and thus each of these truly great princes 
laid the foundation of the future literary fame of his own country. 

‘fo the Arabs, also, Europe is indebted for the numeral figures and 
the invaluable cypher, without which neither the mathematics, nor 
the sublime and interesting sciences, which depend upon these for 
their proofs and illustrations, could, by any other conceivable means, 
have been carried to their present perfection. If he who invented 
the alphabet (the letters of which are the numerals of writing) was 
the greatest intellectual benefactor of his species, he who invented 
the signs of the numeration table (which are the alphabet of the 
mathematics) was only second to him in the boon which he be- 
queathed to posterity. Every moment of every hour of every day, in 
every country where letters and figures are known, there are thou- 
sands of individuals exercising the privileges, and enjoying the 
benefit of these two inestimable inheritances, The discovery of the 
golden key of numbers, with its ten wards, which has unlocked to us 
the starry heavens, as well as the infinitesimal series of things on earth, 
has been ascribed to the Indians; but so far as can be shown, at 
least, those from whom we received it, are entitled, in equity as well 
as gratitude, to that credit from us. 

But the Saracens not only excelled their contemporaries in arts and 
sciences, useful and abstruse; from them, more than from all 
the classic models of antiquity, modern Europe derived the character, 
materials, and embellishments of its poetry. The new-discovered 
world of romance, likewise, for the most part belongs to Arabia and 
the east, having been as little known in the ages of Pericles and Au- 
gustus as were the unvisited regions beyond the Ganges. The songs 
of troubadours, the tales of novelists, the legends of chivalry, were 
all, more or less, borrowed or imitated from Saracen originals. The 
marvellous and terrific imagery of these works of melancholy or 
mirthtul imagination were equally of oriental or African lineage ; 
and those features, wherein they claim affinity with classic proto- 
types, were not impressed upon them from the originals in Greek or 


Roman songs, but were transmitted, and transformed by transmis- 
sion, to them through the enchanted medium of Arabian ge- 
nius, seizing whate 


ver it found of beauty or grandeur in the produe- 
tions of taste, and making all it seized as much its own in appear- 
anee as thoug 


) ch it were indigenous to the soil, whither in rea- 
lity it had been recently transplanted. 
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Giants, dragons, necromancers, griffins, and a. thousand other 
antic forms of men and animals, that people poetry and romance, 
were all either natives or foundlings of the east: so were the more 
delicate progeny of fairies, gnomes, sylphs, salamanders; spirits 
of the elements entirely distinct from the mythological beings which 
classic fable had created there. Of fairies, especially, the delight of 
childhood, and, in their place, not less the delight of age, renewing 
in luxurious reverie the feelings of childhood ;—of fairies it may 
be said that nothing was ever invented by the wit of man so finely 
fanciful—so real, and yet so aerial ; that to this hour, when their ex- 
istence is no longer even a vulgar error, they continue to be so exqui- 
sitely marvellous, and withal so natural, that they are the very 
population of the world of poetry. Without these brilliant and awful 
creations of enthusiastic sensibility,—I now allude to the gigantic 
and terrible, as well as to the minute and beautiful—in every form of 
fear, and love, and hope personified, in warmer, richer, fairer lands, 
where mechanical labour is litthe known, and where, from the ear- 
liest times, traditional lore of wonders has been the literature of 
tribes, fierce, fiery, and roving, like the Arabs, or a people indolent 
and voluptuous, like the Persians ;—without these brilliant and aw- 
{ul creations of oriental minds, the poetry of modern Europe might 
never have arisen above mediocrity—the freezing-point of imita- 
tion, where all may be as splendid, yet as cold and unsubstantial, as 
figured frost-work, or drifted snow, or transparent ice. Modern 
poetry, We may presume, scarcely could have risen above this inani- 
mate mediocrity, because it would have wanted machinery,—a race of 
supernatural beings of ethereal origin, to supply the vacant thrones of 
Olympus. The mythology of Greece and Rome, in their native 
songs, fills the mind, and transports the imagination, but rarely 
touches the affections: the divinities of these highly intellectual 
people were as little calculated to excite human sympathies (though 
invested with human passions, and boundless impunity in the indul- 
gence of them) as their own images in marble and brass in their 
temples, and by the public ways. That kind of epic machinery be- 
longed exclusively to the periods, during which it was the religion of 
the multitude, and while it remained the secret whereby the 
great and the learned held that multitude at once in ignorance and 
subjection. Hence the deities of Homer and Virgil have never been 
introduced with happy effect into modern verse of high order. 
There is not a popular heroic poem in any living language, in which 
they have been well employed ; nay, there is not one in which they 
have been employed at all, where they are not an absolute 
encumbrance — not to say nuisance. The truth is, that they destroy 
poetical probability the moment they appear on the scene; disen- 
chanting the glorious unreality, which the man of true genius 
makes a million-fold more real to the feelings and fancy of his read- 
ers than the most accurate and elaborate representation of facts in 
history can be. There are, indeed, some lyrical pieces, especially 
Italian canzoni, and, in our own language, some playful love songs 
and other trifles, in which the divinities of ancient times are quite 
at home, 

But from ‘* the highest heaven of invention ” Jove and his senate 
are for ever and for ever fallen; so that it would be as ratio- 
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nal, and about as easy, to rebuild their temples, and restore their 
worship, as to reinstate them In the honours and immortality which 
they once enjoyed on Parnassus, and which, as their ouly immorta- 
lity, they will possess so long as the literary relics of Greece and Rome 
are studied and admired. On the other hand, the oriental my- 
thology, if 1 may so style it, as soon as the revival of letters in the 
south of Europe revived the most elegant of all the forms which let- 
ters can assume ;— Poetry, which is the language of the noblest minds, 
and itself most noble when most intelligible ;—the oriental mytholog 
at once supplied a machinery, gloomy, splendid, gay, and ter- 
rible, for every occasion, as the one or the other might be wanted, 
The poems of modern date, (those I mean which have outlived their 
century) most celebrated, and which will be longest remembered, 
owe half their inspiration, and more than half their popularity, to its 
influence. For examples we need but recollect the ‘* Orlando 
Eurioso”” of Ariosto, the “ Gerusalemme Liberata” of Tasso, the 
‘* Faerie Queene ” of Spenser, and, to crown all, the ** Tempest ” 
and ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream” of Shakspeare. But these belong 
to a later period. 

Of the literature of the middle ages it may generally be said, that 
it was ‘* voluminous and yast.” Princes, nobles, and even priests 
then were often ignorant of the alphabet. The number of au- 
thors was proportionally small, and the subjects on which they wrote 
were of the driest nature in polemics—such were the subtleties of the 
schoolmen ; of the most extravagant character in the paths of 
imagination—such were the romances of chivalry, the legends and 
songs of troubadours ; and of the most proposterous tendency in phi- 
losophy, so called,—such were the treatises on magic, alchymy, 


judicial astrology, and the metaphysics. ‘To say all that could be 


said on any theme, whether in verse or prose, was the fashion of the 
times ; and, as few read but those who were devoted to reading by an 
irresistible passion or professional necessity, and few wrote but those 
who were equally impelled by an _ inveterate instinct, — great 
books were the natural produce of the latter, who knew not how to 
make little ones; and great books were requisite to appease the vo- 
racity of the former, who, for the most part, were rather gluttons 
than epicures in their taste for literature. Great books, therefore, 
were both the fruits and the proofs of the ignorance of the age: they 
were usually composed in the gloom and torpor of the cloister, and it 
almost required a human life to read the works of an author of the 
first magnitude, because it was nearly as easy to compound as to digest 
such crudities. The common people, therefore, could feel no interest 
and derive no advantage from the labours of the learned, which were 
equally beyond their purchase and their comprehension. Those (bri 
elephantini (like the registers of the Roman citizens, when the latter 
amounted to millions) contained little more than catalogues of 
things, and thoughts, and names, in words without measure, and of- 
ten without meaning worth searching out; so that the lucubrations, 
through athousand years, of many a noble, many a lovely mind, which 
only wanted better direction how to unfold its energies, or display its 
graces, to benetit or delight mankind, were 


made visible the darkness out of which they rose, and into which 


they sunk again to be hid for ever, 


but passing meteors, that ~ 


i 2 


Lines on the Camp Hill, near Hastings. Si 


It is remarkable, that while the classic regions of Europe, as 
well as the northern and western colonies of the dissolved Roman em- 
pire, were buried in barbarian ignorance, learning found a tempo- 
rary refuge in some of the least distinguished parts of the then known 
world—in Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, Scotland, and even in Lreland, 

And here these papers must conclude, having brought our cursory 
retrospect to the thirteenth century, an era at which the minds of the 
people of Europe were already prepared (though scarcely conscious 
of the turn in their favour) for those great and glorious discoveries in 
literature and philosophy, which,—since the adoption of the mariner’s 
compass and the invention of printing, introducing liberty of thought, 
and, as a necessary consequence of the latter, freedom of speech,— 
have made way for the ditlusion of knowledge, revealing new arts and 
sciences, and calling up old ones from the dead in more per- 
fect forms. 


LINES ON THE CAMP HILL, NEAR HiASTINGS. 
RY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


In the deep blue of eve, 

Ere the twinkling of stars had begun, 
Or the lark took his leave 

Of the skies and the sweet setting sun, 


I climb’d to yon heights, 

Where the Norman encamp’d bim of old, | 
With his bowmen and knights, 

And his banner all burnish’d with gold, 


At the Conqueror’s side 

There his minstrelsy sat harp in hand, 
In pavilion wide ; 

And they chaunted the deeds of Roland. 


Still the ramparted ground 

With a vision my fancy inspires, 
And I hear the trump sound, 

As it marshall’d our Chivalry’s sires. 


On each turf of that mead 

Stood the captors of England’s domains, 
That ennobled her breed 

And high-mettled the blood of her veins. 


Over hauberk and helm 
As the sun’s setting splendour was thrown, 
Thence they look’d o’er a realm— 
And to-marrow beheld it their own. 





' What is called the East Hill at Hastings is crowned with the works of an an- 
cient camp ; and it is more than probable it was the spot which William I, occupied 
between his landing, and the battle which gave him England’s crown, Itisastrong 
position ; the works are easily traced. 

September 1831.—VOL, Il. NO. VY. i 
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NATIONAL GALLERY. 


MR. HOLWELL CARR’S PICTURES. 


Berore the subject attracted the attention of the government of the 
country, the want of a National Gallery of Pictures bad long been felt 
hy those who appreciate the influence of the Fine Arts on the public 
mind, and who know that a ready access to the standard works of the old 
masters can alone afford a safe guide in the formation of taste. Perhaps 
the difliculty of collecting a sufficient number of paintings of a superior 
order deterred the government from the attempt; but this difficulty was 
obviated by the fortunate sale of the late Mr. Angerstein’s pictures ; and 
the praise is due to Lord Liverpool’s government of having originated a 
national collection, which promised from its auspicious commencement to 
vie with the famed galleries of the continent. The collection was en- 
riched by a later purchase of four very capital pictures. But it appears 
to have been wholly neglected by the government since the period of 
Lord Liverpool's death: a suitable gallery is yet unprovided ; and for 
the subsequent additions to the collection, the nation is indebted solely to 
the public spirit of private individuals. 

That the acquirement of pictures for a National Gallery through indi- 
vidual liberality is attended with some disadvantages can hardly be 
doubted: caprice or prejudice often prize works of art beyond their in- 
trinsic value ; and in cases of munificent donations or bequests, the power 
of selection can seldom be exercised. It may be a question whether any but 
paintings of the highest class ought to find admission into a national col- 
lection: there can be no question of the propriety of excluding inferior 
works of whatever class. But the spirit is wanting which can alone 
create a really select gallery. We must be content with what we can 
get; and while we lament the inferiority of some of the works which 
have found their way into our collection, our sense of gratitude should 
not be the less warm for the generosity to which we are indebted for 
many accompanying paintings of real value. 

Or this mixed description, was the munificent donation of Sir George 
Beaumont, and, not less so, the late legacy of his friend Mr. Holwell 
Carr. We shall venture a few observations on the works bequeathed by 
the latter, which are still new to a great majority of the public. When 
pictures once become the property of the nation for whose improvement 
they are exhibited, it is fit that their merits should be freely discussed ; 
and a candid criticism is moreover the best tribute of praise for a dona- 
tion of real value. 

Mr. Carr's collection does not owe its attraction to works of the highest 
class. Its general character is rather pleasing than imposing. His taste 
or fortune did not lead him to enrich his gallery with the pure and sub- 
lime productions of the Roman school; and the flower of the collection 
consists of pictures, which are indeed in quality equal to the best works 
of the masters from whom they emanate, but, from their size, are less 
important than their larger and more laboured compositions. Such are 
the beautiful little specimens in the historical works of Garofalo, Paulo 
Veronese, Tintoretto, and Guercino; and in the landscapes of Gaspar 
Poussin and Domenichino. 

The picture of ** Christ disputing with the Doctors,” by Leonardo da 
\ ‘net, claims attention in the first place, both on account of the celebrity 
of the painter and of the pretensions of the work itself. There is un- 
doubtedly something in the style of design, in the anatomical correctness, 
and elaborate, though too polished, execution displayed in the work, 
which pleases at first sight. But the higher requisites of an historical 
composition are wanting. The imagination dwells with no satisfaction 
on its cold details. The head of the principal figure is destitute of ap- 


propriate charac fer: tt has none ol the energy which the subject would 
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seem to require: itis tame toa degree. This, and the circumstance of 
the figure having the appearance of a youth on the verge of manhood, 
rather than a child of twelve years old, has led many to suppose that the 
painting is intended to represent Joseph interpreting Pharoah’s dream ; 
but if this version would palliate in some degree the insipidity of the 
principal figure, it would throw only increased objection on the others, 
who evince none of the deep attention and astonishment with which men 
would listen to an extraordinary revelation. The figures, in fact, seem 
more like a collection of portraits, than a group engaged in one object of 
mterest; and the painting is perhaps more indebted for the praise, which 
has been bestowed upon it, to the fame of the master, than to its own 
intrinsic merit. 

‘*The Holy Family’ Andrea del Sarto is a very beautiful pic- 
tare, and a good specimen , the master. The virgin is characterized by 
eraceful action, and by much sweetness, simplicity, and even dignity of 
expression, although the outline is too confined, and the features have too 

much prettiness for the elevated style appropriate to historical painting. 
The same censure does not apply to the figure of Elizabeth, which is 
finely designed. The children too are beautifully painted—particularly 
the St. John,—but the expression of the infant Christ is exaggerated, and 
approaches to caricature. The composition or grouping of the figures 
and the disposition of the draperies are admirable ; the colouring is har- 
monious, and we look for no more in works of this school: the general 
effect of the picture is grand and pleasing. 

“ The Vision of St. Augustin”? by Garofalo, though from its size a 
work of less importance than the foregoing, surpasses it in the higher 
qualities of the art. There is little fault to be found with it, except one 
which applies to works of this description in general—the impossibility 
of giving an adequate representation of the. subject. The heavenly 
group is the finest part of the picture, and in it the figure of the Virgin 
is pre-eminently beautiful. 

If due allowance be made for the rude age in which the painter lived, 

‘The Holy Family” by Mazzolini di Ferrara will be found to possess 
great merit. The Virgin in particular is conceived in a spirit which 
would do credit to masters of greater fame, and is designed with consi- 
derable grace. Her action however, though graceful considered in the 
abstract, is inappropriate. She holds the child like a puppet. The child 
itself is barbarously designed, and many other parts of the picture evince 
the imperfect state of the art at the period in which it was painted. 

We may here dismiss the ‘*‘ Conversion of St. Paul” by Ercole di 
Ferrara,—an incongruous medley of gorgeous colours, grimace, and 
distorted action; which may interest the antiquary, but has no charms 
for the connoisseur. 

Notwithstanding the great name of Michael Angelo, we will venture also 
to condemn the painting, from a design of that master, entitled ** Michael 
Angelo’s Dream :”’ no one can contemplate with sincere satisfaction its 
extravagant design and disgusting details. 

The portrait of a lady by Bronzino is a very pleasing picture—deli- 
cately pencilled, and painted in a broad manner. It has a strong look of 
nature, and a great deal of that graceful repose which ts often seen in 
the female character. 

The two little pictures of Tintoretto and Paulo Veronese aflord de- 
lightful specimens of the lighter efforts of the Venetian school. The 
former, which is free from the violent contrast which often disfigures the 
larger works of the master, is pencilled with singular vivacity, and dis- 
plays all the beauty which delicacy and harmony of colour can impart, 
The female figure is beautifully de ‘signed ; a grace is imparted to it be- 
youd the level of the Venetian school, and the head displays a breadth 
of manner which would be creditable even to Rembrandt. The landscape 
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has all the freshness and gleamy character of nature itself. The ** Europa” 
by Paulo Veronese is no less an exquisite specimen of colouring. Its 
pellucid tints and warm luxuriousness of tone impart a voluptuous 
character to the picture highly appropriate to the subject. The design 
is well imagined: the idea of the bull licking the foot of Europa is feli- 
citously conceived, and conveys in a very delicate manner the intended 
impression. 

f the other works of the Venetian school we cannot speak in the 
same terms of praise. That which is called a Titian is unworthy of the 
name; and the “ Portraits” by Sebastian del Piombo, though un- 
doubted!y a work of some merit, is not of the high character to entitle 
it toa place in a national gallery. 

‘The Holy Family ’’ by Baroccio has been esteemed one of the finest 
works of the master. If it be not in a very elevated style of design, there 
is nothing in it that offends. It possesses much grace, which is per- 
haps accompanied with too great an affectation of simplicity. Whatever 
is good in the picture is in a great degree borrowed from Correggio. 
The colouring is extravagant; and there is no compensation for the fault, 
the effect of the picture being extremely feeble. 

Of the historical works in Mr. Carr’s collection, none is more plea- 
sing than ** the Dead Christ with Angels” by Guercino. The exquisite 
repose which pervades the picture, the touching tenderness expressed in 
the countenances of the angels, the disposition of the dead body, and the 
broad and powerful chiaroscuro, all contribute to one prevailing senti- 
ment, and convey a wonderfully solemn effect. The work rises not 
indeed to the highest pitch of art. There is something approaching to 
coarseness in the suffused red in the features of the angels: their grief is 
not poetically expressed, and at the same time it fails to give the intense 
pathos which may be seen in some works of more elevated design. 
But these are faults which are not apparent, except on a critical and 
perhaps captious examination of the work: its beauties far predominate. 
The colouring in its general effect, and, with trifling exceptions in the 
local tints, is excellent. Nothing can be more beautiful than the clear 
demi-tint in the neck and cheek of the angel seen in profile ; and the violet 
drapery which comes in contact with it forms an exquisite contrast. 
The hand of a master is displayed in the vigorous drawing and _ illusive 
fore-shortening of the dead body; its limbs are beautifully disposed. 
The drapery is painted with singular breadth: it varies and extends, but 
does not interrupt the stream of light which falls upon the body, and 
which, by its concentration and masterly disposition, gives an effect to the 
08 equal in power to Rembrandt—the great master of light and 
shade. 

The St. Jerome by Guido is a noble head—painted with wonderful 
force and clearness. The picture is a great acquisition to the gallery. 

* The Silenus,”” by Annibale Carracci, formed one of the pannels of 
the painter s harpsicord, which was likewise adorned by the ** Pan and 
Apollo presented to the gallery by Sir George Beaumont. The former 
is a classical design ; but its companion is so enriched with every ele- 
gance which can give value to the art, and teems with such poetical 
feeling, that it affords a test which few paintings could bear; and 
unfortunately the history and intention of the two works induces a com- 
parison between them. There are two landscapes by the same master ; 


one distinguished by the somewhat pompous title of ‘* Prince Giusti- 


nian returning from Huuting;"’ the other is simply called ‘* a land- 
scape with figures. 


of the two: but th —— are both clever pictures—the latter the best 
the aa ri : te colouring 1s rather artificial, and the merits of 
spaitdsee we an — to interest the artist rather than the general 
ed ta ‘© may observe in them the model upon which Domenichino 
rmec his style of landscape-painting. 

Mr. Carr has bequeathed as many as four of the smaller works of Do- 
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menichino. The historical specimens are no great acquisitions. «The 
** Stoning of St. Stephen” is a dry picture, with a disagreeable slaty tone 
of colour. The figure in the act of throwing the stone is well designed, but 
most of the others are common place, and some of them faulty. The 
other picture, ** St. Jerome with the Angel,” though apparently a true 
work of the master, is destitute of merit. The two landscapes however 
make amends. That representing the story of St. George and the Dragon 
is in parts beautifully painted—particularly the distance ; and the forms 
of the trees are fine: but the figures interfere with the effect of the pic- 
ture, and there is a want of keeping in the foreground and middle dis- 
tance: the town is ridiculously small, considering how near it approaches 
the eye. 

But the little picture of ‘‘ Tobit and the Angel’”’ is one of the gems of 
the collection, and is probably as sweet a work as ever came from the 
hands of the master. Such elegant design, such harmonious and liquid 
colouring, such truth, yet unaccompanied by any thing that can offend 
by its familiarity, cannot fail to please. 

In landscapes, indeed, Mr. Carr has much enriched the gallery. The 
Claude, though an unequal picture, is in parts extremely beautiful. The 
distance is painted in the master’s best manner, and the middle distance is 
very fine in the details, though its parts are not in keeping with each 
other. The foreground is the most faulty part of the work, and the 
figures introduced in it interfere very much with the general effect. 

The “* Storm” by Gaspar Poussin, representing the story of Dido and 
Eneas, is an imposing picture at first sight: it fails however to leave a 
satisfactory impression. There is a want of breadth in the effect; and 
although it is perhaps a true depiction of some appearances in stormy 
weather, it does not represent nature in her grandest moods. There is, 
however, in the picture much fine painting. The figures in the sky, 
which are painted by Albano, are very beautiful, though they contribute 
in a great degree to the spotty appearance of the work. 

The smaller landscapes by this master are in his very finest style. 
That entitled ‘‘ The View of Lerici” is a perfect depiction of mountainous 
scenery. Itis one of those pictures which strike home to every bosom 
capable of feeling the beauties of nature. The broken rocky distance, 
the intermediate sunny banks, the light just tipping the edges of the 
trees—while a broad shadow is thrown athwart the centre of the picture, 
are conceptions of a poetical mind, and are represented with the truth and 
force of nature itself. It would be an endless task to point outthe beauty 
of the details: they possess every excellence which elegant and well- 
contrasted forms and spirited and masterly execution can impart. Though 
it has all the appearance of a scene in nature represented without labour, 
it is in fact an effort of consummate art. The two masses of shadow are 
admirably balanced. The road and flock of sheep kept in demi-tint serve 
to separate them without interrupting their breadth ; and the artist will 
know how to appreciate the bit of red drapery which renders the 
masses still more distinct, and at the same time prevents the monotony 
which might otherwise have resulted from the introduction of so large a 
portion of shade. 

The other landscape, though the subject of it is not so attractive, is 
equally well painted, and has as much truth as freshness of colours. 
The design is very classical, and the lines of the composition are ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

The “St. John Preaching,” by Francisco Mola, is a favourable speci- 
men of the master. It is not in a high class of art: some of the figures 
are faulty ; and the idea of the Christ stalking in the distance is puerile. 
There is however something imposing in the figure of St. John, and the 
effect of the picture is pleasing. 

Ofthe “Woman Bathing,” by Rembrandt, we scarcely know in wheat 
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terms to speak. The figure is ridiculously ill drawn: it is so coarse 
and vulgar in cgnception, that, but for the masterly power of execution 
displayed in the work, the meanest mind could scarcely contemplate it 
with satisfaction ; yet such is that power of execution, such the truth and 
purity of colour, such the profound knowledge of the principles of the 
chiaroscuro, and withal so strong the stamp of nature on the work, that, 
like many scenes in Shakspeare, even while we condemn its grossness, 
its attractions are irresistible, and exact the tribute of admiration, in 
spite of all its offences against decency and good taste.' 

We have now completed our task of investigating the merits of the late 
accession to our National Gallery. We have gone through in detail, we 
fear at the hazard of some imputation of tediousness, nearly the whole 
list of the pictures bequeathed by Mr. Holwell Carr: the omissions are 
neither important nor numerous, for of the few works which we have 
passed over we have but spared ourselves the task of condemnation, It 
may seem ungracious to call in question the merits of any part of a col- 
lection which has been so generously bestowed on the public ; but praise, 
if ithe not sincere, is worth nothing. None appreciate more than we do 
the real value of the gift; and our sole motive in submitting the foregoing 
observations to our readers is to induce them likewise to appreciate its 
value, by separating its beauties from its defects, 


WILLIAM IV. AND THE NEW BRIDGE; 


IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, FROM A FOREIGNER. 


Mr. Epirror,—When Napoleon and Alexander met on the 
banks of the Niemen, on the 25th of June, 1807, 1 happened to be 
within a hundred yards’ reach of the appointed spot, and had a full 
view of the two emperors as they advanced from opposite sides of the 
pavilion that had been erected on the Niemen for their reception, and 
embraced, in token of their hollow friendship. The myriads that at- 
tended the two emperors on the occasion; the two powerful armies, 
splendidly caparisoned, and drawn up to many miles’ extent on each 
bank of the river; the gaudy pageantry exhibited by the two 
monarchs, and their respective suites, that contrived to rival each 
other in the display of riches and profuseness; the joyful sounds of 
warlike instruments, joined to the neighing of thousands of steeds, 
and the tremendous applause of the spectators whea the two emperors 
embraced, composed certainly one of the most imposing spectacles in 
the records of history ;—a sight, which I never expected to have 
seen equalled during my short stay in the habitable globe; and, as to 
its bemg surpassed, seemed not to me within the prospect of belief. 

Suflice it to say, that the spectacle presented to my view on the Ist 
of August, 1831, was not only superior in point of pictorial grandeur, 


' A critic, in that mass of j 
tone and manner, which has 1 
nal, has bestowe 
culiar approbation the light in the sky above the trees ; 


ever so superticial a knowledge 
demn as out of place, 


gnorance combined with the assumption of high-life 
no existence but in its own pages, ‘* the Court Jour- 
d unqualified praise on this landscape, and has selected for pe- 

' . which any one possessing 
e of the principles of the chiaroscuro would ¢on- 
lt is in fact one of the greatest errors of a bad picture. 
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genuine enthusiasm, and real sublimity, to the meeting between Na- 
poleon and the Czar; but on looking through the light of retrospee- 
tion, the recollections of that eventful day sink into nothingness, 
when compared to the moral grandeur exhibited on this occasion. 
The spectacle on the banks of the Niemen presented ambition, 
pride, and exultation, on one side ; humility, hatred, and mor- 
tification, on the other. The French rent the air with their cries 
of Vive lempereur ! not in token of love for their sovereign, but be- 
cause Napoleon, then in the meridian glory of his career, had raised 
la gloire nationale to its giddiest eminence, and had fed their vanity 
almost to intoxication. ‘The Russians, on the other hand, deafened 
the French with their wild hourras, either to stifle their mortification, 
or, more properly speaking, to keep up a noise on their side. This 
people, too happy in ignorance, and with no higher notions of moral 
or social interest than the main one, of escaping the knout, never 
presume to penetrate into the policy of their betters. Without ex- 
aggeration, | may sately state, that on that and similar occasions, 
few there were, even amongst the Russian superior oflicers, that could 
tell <* how the devil they came there!” Both armies, though per- 
fectly unanimous in cheering their respective princes, united, never- 
theless, in the one common teeling—of hating and despising each 
other most cordially.— But enough of them. 

The effect of the scene on the Thames, and the principle of that 
effect, are so totally different from the foregoing—so remote from a 
hollow greeting, and the instrument of human woe, that it is an in- 
sult tocompare them. On the late occasion, I was hardly twenty 
yards from His Majesty and the rest of his illustrious family,as the royal 
yachts moved slowly towards the new bridge. 1 followed their track 
backwards and torwards, and remained on the water until they retired. 
l beheld the innumerable crowds that had hastened to the spot; | 
saw the nearest and furthest, the highest and lowest, pinnacles of this 
metropolis converted into dangerous receptacles for all those whose 
disappointment in getting a safer and more comfortable situation, far 
from quenching the desire of obtaining even a distant glimpse of the 
scene, hurried there at the imminent risk of breaking their necks, to the 
most dangerous sites. In short, not a spot could I see, either on the 
land or on the top of the highest building of the capital, from 
whence a feeble view of the bridge could possibly be obtained, where 
man did not venture his foot. Then the river, crowded with vessels 
laden with tens of thousands of joyous spectators, so that they seemed 
standing on the water—thousands and tens of thousands swarming 
upon and covering every spot where a foot could rest; and all well- 
dressed and happy, because they were freemen come to greet the 
king of the free. Colours of all nations waving in the air; music 
wafting sweet sounds; and a population which perhaps approached 
half a million reflected in the bosom of this noble river. The shouts 
—free and enthusiastic shouts, were astounding, and well might 
be said to rend the air. 

In my past career | saw the entry of the Allied Powers into Vi- 
enna; 1 was in Paris at the second restoration of the Bourbons, and 
witnessed the entry of Louis X VEIT, into that capital, 1 was present 
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at the coronation of the deposed Charles X.; fsaw Pius the Seventh 
ou. many public festivals, and was present at the coronation of 
Charles Fe ix; the late king of Sardinia; I have seen Ferdinand Vil. 
in procession, at Madrid; 1 witnessed the entry of Napoleon to 
Paris, on his retarn from Elba; and saw George IV. in public. 
My destiny has been prodigal, in affording me kingly sights. | was 
also in Paris during “la grande semaine,” and saw Lafayette and 
the then Duke of Orleans embracing each other on the balcony of 
the Hotel de Ville, to behold that same Duke raised to the throne 
voce populi ; and was present at his first grand review of the Na- 
tional Guard on the 29th of August last. But how different was 
the scene from the present—how unlike was the reception of alk these 
monarchs to that which William LV. of England met with the other 
day from his people spontaneously ! In the first case there was not an 
instance of the forenamed princes appearing in public where curses, 
‘not loud, but deep,” from some quarter or another did not mingle, 
and blast, as it were, the harmony of conviviality. 

I judge of men and things from experience, and not from the re- 
ports of others,—convinced that there is nothing like inspection and 
trusting to my own senses. On all the occasions | have enumerated 
as having been present at, | contrived to mingle with the motley 
crowds, and 1 never failed to see the palpable discontent stamped on 
the faces of thousands, many of whom gave ‘ mouth-honour, which 
the heart would have denied, but dared not.” I have heard Napoleon 
cursed for tyranny ; Charles damned for pusillanimity ; George pub- 
licly condemned for extravagance ; and even Louis Philippe blamed for 
avarice. Such complaints have not been wholly causeless ; for who 
could expect that the widow should join in gladness of heart in 
shouting the praises of the man that made her a solitary in the world? 

-that the childless father should look on the man who, in his arbi- 
trary sway, deprived him of the only support of his old age ?—that 
the ruined merchant should hail the approach of a new dynasty that 
has caused his ruin ?—that the half-ruined creditors of a prodigal 
monarch should fashion their phrases into adulation ?—that despots 
should receive ‘love instead of hatred,” when their arbitrary will, 
and, what is worse, ignorance and prejudice paralyze the march of 
freedom, and wither the efforts of science and the arts, of commerce 
and manufactures? 

On this occasion, however, none of these deplorable causes could 
the searching eye of the stranger find, that tended to mar the cordi- 
ality and the affection of the subject towards his sovereign. The 
scene was neither got up by a spendthrift anxious only for the dis- 
play of his miserable pageantry, nor did it exhibit an oppressed 
people, who came to steal a ‘‘ cunning glance,” fearful lest a look or 
a word might offend: it was neither a despot, a sensualist, nor a 
hero,—a Nicholas, a Sardanapalus, nor a Napoleon, whom a terror- 
stricken crowd came to see, as lions and tigers were gazed at in Exe- 
ter Change; it was a spectacle of home, solemn from its expression of 
seudopehine “ the pen and moral in effect. ‘Thousands 
ing on the bisaah of the adie ida endl 
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were the children of a flourishing country, ambitious of welcoming 
an esteemed and beloved monarch, who, with the most unostentatious 
affability, returned smile for smile and courtesy for courtesy. The 
nobility, the gentry, all classes, and all parties, had forgotten for 
that day their private and political differences; all had drunk of the 
same cup, and all mingled together to admire, to welcome the spec- 
tacle, and to pour forth from their heart of hearts the sincerest and most 
unanimous unbought enthusiasm that ever welcomed a monarch on 
any public occasion. Not one face could L see where the expression 
denoted the most distant trace of discontent; not one dissonant voice 
did I hear amongst the hundreds of thousands of all classes of 
spectators: it was all unity; all was concord ; but it was not less 
imposing on that account. 

1 have expatiated so far on this interesting subject, to prove that, 
from my own experience, there has not been a monarch, within the 
last half-century in Europe, so justly popular, so truly esteemed, 
and who has caused the hearts of so many thousards honestly to 
overflow with noble and affectionate enthusiasm as William IV. 
If Englishmen may exult in possessing such a monarch, the king 
himself may indeed be proud of being the ruler of such a people. 

[ will further observe, that the English are now in this respect 
as well as in others the happiest nation in Europe, reforming the 
errors that time has sown in their government calmly and securely. 
Let them look how different is the tate of other nations,—let them 
cast a look on the north, and the south, on the east, and on the 
west; and it will be seen that a revolution, attended by ruinous 
consequences, is working its way every where, now victorious and 
boldly marching forward, and now conspiring in secret and gliding 
in silence from city to city, penetrating into the very councils of 
princes who struggle to retain their authority. Let them turn their 
eyes on their continental neighbours, all of them involved in intes- 
tine agitation! Some struggling to resist or to restore ‘* legitimacy,” 
and wasting the best of their blood in vain attempts! Others en- 
gaged in a perpetual brawl of petty warfare to acquire freedom. 
See the French, that powerful nation, continually threatened by 
foreign foes ; yet, instead of gathering around the throne of the ruler 
they have themselves chosen, dismembering their strength, and cut- 
ting the strings of their power asunder, by resolving themselves into 
factions, some intriguing for a republic, others crying madly for the 
forgotten son of a despot, and many, not less to illustrate the national 
restlessness and frivolity, urging loudly the return of an exiled 
and worthless dynasty, for whom, but a year ago, the vilest epithets 
of their language with some were not sufliciently expressive of their 
hatred and contempt of them. See the Belgians! those petty dis- 
turbers of the peace of Europe, but lately risen to life among the 
nations, sleeping in the atHictions of terrible dreams, with an enemy 
watching by their pillows, ready to pounce upon his prey, and wrest 
from their hands their newly acquired freedom. In the south, Italy 
once glorious, now fallen to ignominy, struggling in vain to be freed 
from the bonds of a foreign tyrant, and only sacrificing time and 
lives in petty plots and conspiracies. 
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Further in the north we behold a contest, though apparently 
only a national one, nevertheless such as ought long ere now to 
have afforded sufficiently plausible grounds for the plenipotentia- 
ries of Europe to interfere, since it is directed agaust all Europe. 
The Poles, the disgracefully forsaken Poles, have only awakened 
from a long lethargy to see rights sanctioned by European treaties 
trampled upon by an insolent barbarian, promises a hundred-iold 
violated, and they themselves treated as slaves. ‘Theirs is at holy 
war, and as such, since their faith in princes has been so evidently 
misplaced, Heaven will L trust give them victory. 

Yet, Englishmen, while your cup of blessedness is full, look at the 
prospects of your forsaken neighbours ; think of the ery ot the Poles 
for assistance as fellow-creatures, The time may not be far off when 
that cry may come poisoned to your lips, and disease paralyze 
your industry! You have plea enough to interfere. The pestilential 
march of the northern barbarians has already carried the work of 
death into several parts of central Europe: the ‘* principle” is a just 
one: there are sins of omission. If you do not interfere you must 
prepare a remedy against the consequent evil, your houses may soon 
be turned into hospitals, your daughters into nurses, and the land be 
filled with mourners. 

Such a scene as | witnessed the other day makes me more than 
ever interested in the welfare of the English people. It is clear 
that William the Fourth is the most popular monarch in Europe. For 
that people’s sake he should urge his ministers to stern remonstrances 
with the cabinet of pestilence : the remonstrances of Great Britain, 
with a king so popular, could not be disregarded. The common 
interest of other nations would make them support it, and, if need be, 
drive an ambitious and overbearing despot to his deserts, Let it 
be remembered, the Czar has promised to come and restore des- 
potism where it has been ‘* momentarily disturbed,” as soon as his 
own internal affairs are settled. Yet his power, beyond his own 
borders, is contemptible without allies. The Poles have kept all the 
forces of his empire at bay for months with their handful of brave 
men. The fate of Napoleon affords no proof of Russian power ; 
climate, and not barbarian prowess, destroyed his mighty army. 

King of Great Britain! you, who amidst the disturbances of 
empires in all parts of Europe, still sit on an unshaken throne, be- 
cause you govern and are upheld by free subjects,—honest. ministers 
devoted to your service, and millions ready to sacrifice themselves in 
your defence, hasten ; the voice of reason calls ‘ hasten,” to preserve 
not only the country which Heaven has trusted to your care, but 
Europe and yourself from imminent peril ! 


De RIVOLI. 





is | 
See the thousands that have already died in Germany and elsewhere of the 
plague lately introduced into civilized Europe by the Russians ; had those pestilen- 


tial barbarians remained in their dens, they might have kept the full benefit of the 
cholera morbus to themselves. 
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GENERAL CHLOPICKI, whose elevation to dictatorial power has 
been already described, is descended trom a noble, though not an opu- 
lent, family in the Ukraine. So early as the days of Kosciusko he 
developed great military talents, and, after the fall of his gatlant 
leader, he refused to serve any of the partitioning powers. His me- 
rits, however, were known; and, on the romantic formation of Dom 
browski’s legion in Italy, he was one of those selected and sent by 
the patriots of Poland to that country. — It is impossible within the 
narrow limits of this notice to enter into any details of his achieve 
ments, but it may suflice to say that there are few pages of the his- 
tory of the legion which are not illustrated by his deeds. 

On the creation of the Duchy of Warsaw, Chlopicki did not enter 
the army of the Duchy, but was entrusted with the command of the 
legion of the Vistula, then first raised. The French officers with 
whom he served render him ample justice, and his coup-d’ail on 
the field of battle is compared with that of the most eminent com- 
manders. Marshal Suchet’s Memoirs bear honorable testimony to 
the merits of the Polish chieftam. Atter having served in Spain, the 
legion of the Vistula found itself among the invaders of Russia, 
and shared in ali the vicissitudes of their imperial leader. The im- 
mediate commander for his eminent services received various marks of 
honour and the title of a baron. When Alexander conceived the 
idea of becoming king of Poland, he was singularly desirous of propi- 
tiating this officer, and gave unlimited pledges of realizing all that 
Napoleon had ever promised: but in no one instance was the pledge 
redeemed. ‘Thus injured he became an object of persecution ; but 
his nobility of character protected him from petty persecution, until one 
day on parade, the Grand Duke being less decorous than usual in 
his language, Chlopicki tendered his resignation, and remained for 
three years in his house, until it was accepted. He then visited 
Italy, and on his return home lived in perfect retirement until the 
bursting out of the revolution. 

His knowledge of the influence he possessed throughout the nation 
probably excited the idea of assuming the Dictatorship. In the con- 
duct of the duties thus self-imposed, he has displayed high talent, though 
in some important points he failed. ‘The events, however, are too 
recent to enable mankind to form a dispassionate judgment on them. 
History hereafter, in recording even his errors, will plead for the 
man who, accustomed to disciplined troops, could form but an imper- 
fect estimate of the prowess of raw and enthusiastic levies. On re- 
signing the chief command, with a singleness of purpose that can 
only be found inatruly great mind, he served with the army as a vo- 
lunteer, while its operations were directed by his master mind. The 
severe wounds received at Praga have for some time disabled him 
from taking any active share in the military exploits of his country. 

The immediate successor of General Chlopicki, Prince Michael 
Radziwill, was quite an infant at the period of the last Polish par- 
tition. He thus nevershared in the falling glories of Kosciusko, and 





1 Continued from p, 328, 
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as he possessed ample wealth, rank, and personal attractions, he had 
access to the gayest circles, to which his time was principally devoted . 
yet evenin the midst of dissipation he was distinguished for his amiable 
manners and high principles of honour, which soon excited in his 
breast a powerful sympathy with his bleeding country. 

His personal attractions led the government to name him to the 
office of chamberlain to Napoleon, when he visited Warsaw in 1806. 
But the eagle eye of the emperor soon discovered a higher destiny for 
the youthful prince, on whom he at once conferred the rank of colo- 
nel, and gave a regiment of 5000 Poles, formerly in the Prussian ser- 
vice. These well-trained men were eminently useful in the siege 
and subsequent capture of Dantzig. In the campaign of 1812, the 
prince served with distinction under Marshal Macdonald on the shores 
of the Baltic; and after the desertion of General D’ Y orck, the handful 
of Poles protected the retreat of the main body even to Dantzig. 
For these services prince Radziwill was named a member of the 
Legion of Honour and a general officer. After the establishment of 
the kingdom of Poland, he declined the appointment of aid-de-camp- 
general to the Emperor Alexander; and having married the step- 
daughter of the illustrious general Kniaziewiec, an amiable and ac- 
complished person, he retired to his estates, where he devoted him- 
self to agricultural pursuits and general improvements. Subsequently, 
on being called to the senate, he has been a distinguished advocate of 


just principles and of a true national feeling. He particularly re- 


sisted the political persecutions, disdaining to court favour, and pre- 
ferring a consciousness of fidelity in the cause of truth. 

After the revolution broke out he was called upon by the Russian 
functionaries to associate himself with them with a view to bring back 
order ; for he still retained his weight. When General Chlopicki 
resigned the dictatorship, the two chambers elected him generalissimo 
by an overwhelming majority ; and although his fortune, wife and 
children, were all in the hands of the Russians, he did not shrink 
trom the responsibility. ‘The nomination was received with equal 
enthusiasm by the people and the army, considering him the repre- 
sentative of many of the best qualities of the lamented Poniatowsk1. 
Ile commanded only in few actions, but in these he did not lose his 
claims to the confidence of his countrymen: the term however of his 
services was short ; for, contrary to the narrow principles that influence 
men of small minds, he made a condition on his elevation to the chief 
command, that he should only retain it until he should discover a 
real military genius capable of conducting Poland to victorious 
independence, and he has rendered this eminent service to his 
coney by discovering and nominating as his successor the chival- 
ous, 

Skrzynecki. This extraordinary man, who is in the forty-fifth year 
of his age, entered the army in 1806, and served in the regiment 
Sipeiiaean potientety mails hae te toch cohen 
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which 8000 Poles defeated 40,000 Austrians, and made themselves 
masters of the whole of Galicia. On this occasion he obtained the 
cross of the Polish order of Military Merit. He also contributed most 
essentially to the formation of that fine regiment raised by Prince 
Constantine Czartoryski at his own expense, and commanded in 
1812 the grenadiers of that corps, which in the battle of Mojaisk took 
thrice, and eventually retained possession of, a mound which was 
completely covered with the Russian guards. Our limits prohibit us 
at present from following this gallant soldier through all his various 
battles ; but we may mention in evidence of his not having reposed, 
that he was actively employed by Napoleon from the period above- 
named ; and in one of those murderous conflicts, (at Arcis-sur-Aube,) 
previous to the abdication of Fontainbleau, the Emperor finding him- 
self in extreme danger threw himselt into a hollow square formed and 
commanded by Skrzynecki, whose superior resources were strikingly 
displayed. After the battle he was decorated with the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, and Napoleon pronounced this remarkable predic- 
tion, ‘* C'est un commandant qui commandera.” Europe bears testi- 
mony to the sagacity which gave birth to the presage. Any estimate 
of General Skrzynecki’s military genius would be so imperfect in 
this place that we shall not attempt it, but content ourselves with 
some notice of his personal character. 

Descended from a noble tamily, he has all the principles that 
characterize the high-born gentleman in the truest sense of the word. 
For steadiness of religious faith, attachment to the conservative prin- 
ciples of society and morality, and a deep conviction that constitu- 
tional monarchies are the best adapted to answer the happiness of the 
people, and ought therefore to form a part of all European institu- 
tions, he is so very remarkable, that he has acquired the name of 
THE ARISTOCRAT, not however in an invidious sense —such Aristo- 
crats only seek the honour and welfare of their country. In private 
life his manners are mild and amiable, rendering him the idol of his 
domestic circle, where he finds his truest happiness. His friends 
speak of him with an enthusiasm that proves the extent of influence 
which he can now fortunately exercise on behalf of his hitherto tor- 
tured country. 

Such are the three distinguished men who have been called to the 
highest military trust in the revolution. ‘There are, however, num- 
bers who now perform subordinate duties, to whom their country 
looks with unbounded confidence in the hour of peril. Of the most 
distinguished of these officers we shall next give a rapid outline, 
beginning with those whose talents, services, and acquirements, 
entitle them in the event of the loss of the present worthy chief of 
the army, to aspire to the superior command. And first, General 
Prondzynski :—this officer is scarcely in the full vigour of life, 
being not yet thirty-five years of age. He commenced his military 
career in 1806, and particularly devoted himself to the science of 
his profession, embracing history and general knowledge as well as 
tactics. His earliest studies were at the School of Engineers at 
Warsaw; he then became aide-de-camp to General Peltier, who 
commanded the artillery and engineers of the army of Warsaw, and 
how presides over one of the Schools for Engineers in France. Havy- 
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itig served with Peltier from 1809, he obtained’ the decoration of 
the Cross of Military Merit. In 1812 he was promoted to the 
rank of a field-officer, and became the aide-de-camp of the cele- 
brated General Dombrowski. He retained his rank, ‘after the re- 
establishment of the kingdom of Poland, in his native service, and 
held an appointment at the head-quarters of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. As he had throughout life devoted himself to a critical 
examination of every subject connected with the professional his- 
tory of his country, he had, among other matters, collected materials 
for the history of some of the most illustrious warriors of Poland,— 
Czarnecki, Zulkiewski, Sobieski, and others. The substance of 
this collection he wished to have communicated in a public course 
to his countrymen, but was prevented by a stern prohibition from 
the Grand Duke. He wished, afterwards, to have published it, buat 
was again prohibited; and it was with difficulty that he could 
remove his work from the jealous grasp of that prince. 

Soon after this, he was employed to determine the frontiers of the 
kingdom and of the empire,—an honourable admission of his superior 
qualifications. He was also charged with the superintendence of 
public works ; and as he was ever a zealous patriot in its legitimate 
sense, he treasured up all the information thus acquired, which 
could conduce to the national interests in the event of a war of 
independence. 

After the death of Alexander, his name was found in the list of 
the Patriotic Association, of which we have already given an ac- 
count; the Grand Duke seized the opportunity of shutting him up 
in solitary confinement for four years; but that he might be still 
useful, he was required to form and communicate plans for attacking 
both the Austrians and the Turks. 

Ov the breaking out of the present contest, he appeared in the 
ranks of the defenders of his country, and has been named by the 
Generalissimo, quarter-master-general of the army. The duties of 
this high office he discharges with the zeal and ability that dis- 
tinguish his character ; and if he be spared by the enemy’s bullets, 
he will, without doubt, maintain his high reputation throughout this 
glorious—this unparelleled struggle. 

The next in our catalogue of Polish worthies is General Chrza- 
nowski. This officer is younger than the subject of the preceding 
notice, but he is not less able or accomplished, or conversant with 
his profession. He commenced his military career in 1812, and 
acquired fresh reputation under every leader with whom he served. 
The last campaign in which he was engaged before the breaking out 
of the National War, was against the Turks, under the late Field- 
marshal Diebitsch, where he had an opportunity of displaying his 
strategetical knowledge. The Field-marshal was not sparing in his 
approbation, much to the discontent of the Grand Duke, who hated 
him, his fame, and every one that he valued. 

Chrzanowski unites great sagacity with profound science and ex- 
treme circumspection, so that in any case of failure it must be 
ascribed to causes beyond human control, and not to anv defect in 
these requisite qualifications. He had been appointed by the 
Generalissimo, Chief of the General Staff, before he obtained the 
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command of a separate corps; which replaced that of Dwernicki. 
His operations have been most brilliant, though conducted with his 
characteristic caution, 

General: Thomas Lubienski is the third officer to whom his 
country looks up with confidence as a future military leader. He 
entered the celebrated regiment of the Lancers of the Guard of 
Napoleon in 1806, and attracted the attention of that distinguished 
soldier in the first action in which he was engaged. He was after- 
wards appointed to the command, as colonel, of a new regiment of 
Polish lancers, which was formed in Spain, where he served with 
great reputation. At the period of Napoleon’s downfall, he had 
acquired in the French army the reputation of one of the best cavalry 
officers in Europe. His principles recoiled at serving under the 
Russian rule, and he retired from active military pursuits. He was, 
however, first elected member of the Chamber of Deputies, and af- 
terwards of the senate. As a large landed proprietor, he promoted 
agricultural improvements, and he was also the founder of an active 
aud prosperous commercial establishment; and, though estranged 
from his profession, he was always an active benefactor to his 
country, 

On the breaking out of the revolution, the police of the capital 
was entrusted to his administration; and the Dictator afterwards 
named him Minister of the Interior and Police. This appointment 
he did not long retain; for the kindliness of his nature displaying 
itself towards a man who had attracted public animadversion, con- 
vinced himself that he did not possess that sternness of character 
which public opinion exacted of a high functionary in a great 
political crisis. He retired from civil oflice, resumed his natural 
station in the National Army, on which his splendid exploits 
have since conferred additional glory. In the first affair in which 
he appeared after assuming a command, he headed a brilliant charge 
of a regiment of carbiniers, which he had formed of gens-d’armes, 
who had been the military police under the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. ‘Their success was so great and unexpected, that after the 
charge the soldiers surrounded their leader, and thanked him for 
having advanced them to the rank of soldiers. His reply to 
Marshal Diebitsch’s summons is well known. He is now chief of 
the general staff, where he realizes the most sanguine hopes of his 
country. 

We next proceed to sketch those officers whose pretensions, 
though not rivalling those already named, from being less known, 
rank high in the estimate of their country. And we shall place at 
the head of this third class, the gallant, enterprising, but unfortunate, 
Dwernicki. This general officer is about sixty years of age, and 
has from his youth been engaged in the various struggles made for 
Poland; but circumstances never afforded him an opportunity of 
developing those talents which have lately called forth so much ad- 
miration. He is possessed of large estates in the Ukraine, which he 
has heavily burthened to defray the expense of raising a regiment of 
cavalry for the national service. Under Constantine, he commanded 
the 12th regiment of lancers, which was always distinguished for 
nationality of spirit, 
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At the commencement of the revolution, he was charged with the 
formation and discipline of all the squadrons which were added to 
every regiment of cavalry; and at the head of these raw levies, 
he displayed consummate talents for irregular warfare. In ra- 

‘d succession he defeated Geismar and Kreutz, and would, in all 
human probability, have been equally successful against Rudiger, 
had not Austria, according to her Machiavelian, though weak, policy, 
been guilty of a gross violation of the laws of nations. In our Sketch 
of the Military Operations, which will form a part of this series, 
we shall give a full account of this most infamous transaction. 

General Dwernicki’s appearance is strongly contrasted with his 
mental energy. He is remarkably fat; while all his conceptions 
and military movements are characterized by an almost unrivalled 
celerity and energy. . ' 

General Uminski first distinguished himself in 1807, in the French 
service, in the war against Russia; and in 1809, in that against 
Austria. In 1812 he commanded the first regiment of Polish hus- 
sars, and was honoured by the approbation of Murat, who, with all 
his defects, was a very competent judge of merit in a cavalry oflicer, 
His regiment formed a part of Sebastiani’s division. In 1813 he 
commanded the advanced guard of the eighth division of the French 
army, which was wholly composed of Polish troops; and he has 
since published a valuable history of the operations of that corps. 

Motives of the highest order precluded him from serving under the 
Grand Duke, and he resided in Prussian Poland; where, after the 
death of Alexander, he was discovered to be a member of the Pa- 
triotic Association to which we have already so often alluded, was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to six years’ detention under the sur- 
veillance of the police. At the bursting out of the revolution, the 
authorities, to secure him, imposed such restraints as justified his 
escape, and his joining the standard of his country. He has since 
been foremost in daring enterprise, to which he adds great compo- 
sure and presence of mind. His only fault is being too prodigal of 
the powers of his men; he attempts things beyond their power of 
endurance, This will probably be found to be a prominent cause of 
his having been recently deprived of a command. 

Szembek attracted the admiration of his fellow-soldiers during the 
siege of Dantzig, in 1813. General Rapp, who was then governor 
of that city, has devoted some pages of his Memoirs to rendering 
homage to his merits. On the establishment of the kingdom of Po- 
land, he was appointed to discharge the duties of chief of the regi- 
ment of the king—a command always given to a general officer, al- 
though his functions are those of a colonel-commandant. He con- 
tributed essentially to the success of the first onset of the revolution, 
by bringing over his regiment. At present he does not appear to be 
employed, but it is impossible to assign any reason for the fact. 

Krukowiecki, long the governor of the capital, commenced ser- 
vice among the Austrians, whom he quitted in 1806; and eminently 
distinguished himself at the battle of Pultusk, at the head of his 
battalion. Though gallant in the field, he had not brought from 
Austria much deference to those in authority over him; so that though 
he was one of the first to declare in fayour of the national cause, and 
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has displayed great skill in the military command of Warsaw repa- 
ratory to its defence, he forfeited his command for insulting the Ge- 
neralissimo after the battle of Ostrolenka. He is still unemployed, 

Gielgud,’ like our Lynedoch, first entered upon military service in 
the command of a regiment, which he raised on his immense estates 
in Lithuania. This was in 1812, when he could not have com- 
pleted the twenty-first year of his age. Thus though so young, 
he became a general of brigade from seniority during the rule of 
Constantine. After the revolution, his real talents and activity se- 
cured his further promotion to the rank of general of division, and to 
the arduous command of a detached corps in Lithuania, which we 
know has failed, though the details are still wanting. 

Pac, one of the richest men in Poland, from the first gleam 
of hope held out by Napoleon of regenerated Poland, has been faith- 
ful to her cause. He served in the Lancers of the Guard, and rose to 
be general of division under Napoleon, was commander of the Le- 
gion of Honour and of the Polish order of Military Merit. He 
withdrew from public affairs during the Russian ascendency, but 
was called to the Senate. 

When General Chlopicki ceased to command, he assumed the 
direction of the army. Since Skrzynecki has been in command, he 
has been regularly employed. He is about fifty years of age. 

With General Chlapowski, who was the associate in General 
Gielgud’s expedition into Lithuania, there are united, without re- 
gard to his own superior merits, some traits of romantic interest. 
When the prospect of the re-establishment of Poland was first 
ushered in by Napoleon, his lovely and accomplished sister an- 
nounced that she would become the wife of the first officer who 
might be wounded in the sacred cause. General Dombrowski, the 
bold and enterprizing chieftain of the Polish legion in Italy, won 
the patriotic prize. Through the influence of his brother-in-law, 
Chlapowski was appointed to the Lancers of the Guards, and was 
afterwards named by Napoleon “ officier d’ordonnance ”—an oflice 
which involved the duties of an aide-de-camp, though it did not con- 
fer the advantages; as at that period the official aides-de-camp of 
the Emperor were all general officers. 

General Chlapowski is remarkably well informed, skilful, and 
possessed of a sound judgment. ‘Thus, independently of the secret 
influence of Josephine, bestowed, according to current rumour, as 
the reward of affection, he obtained the confidence of his extraordi- 
nary chief. He is now a general of brigade. During his retire- 
ment from active military pursuits, he devoted himself to scientific 
agriculture, and established on his estates in Posen model-farms. 
Though placed in safety, from the situation of his property, and 
married to the sister of the wife of the Grand Duke Constantine; at 
the prospect of vindicating national independence, he abandoned his 





' This was written previous to the unhappy termination of this gallant man’s life 
by the hand of an assussin, within the Prussian frontier ; but this brief notice is 
not omitted, although it places him among the living heroes of Poland, because it 
is considered that every thing relative to the operations he directed, must be inter- 
esting. 
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property and declared in its favour. On every, occasion he has Sig- 
walized himself; and, though young, is now entrusted with an im- 
portant and extensive command. ’ ; 

General Turno first served in Austria under the Arch-Duke 
Charles, and attained the rank of captain in the imperial armies, 
He joined the Polish army in 1812, and was soon remarked as an 
excellent cavalry officer. He eventually acquired the rank of colo- 
nel, and became aide-de-camp to the Grand Duke Constantine, 
Faithful to his duty as a patriot, at the breaking out of the revolu- 
tion he was not unmindful of his duties as a man, who had been the 
chosen companion of his chief. He accompanied him to the frontier, 
and, having seen him placed in safety, he declared himself thence- 
forward only the soldier of Poland. 

Leduchowski, too, commenced his military career in the Austrian 
service, in which he continued until 1809; a period at which the 
apparently dawning fortunes of Poland induced many Poles, then in 
foreign service, to return to the national banner. In 1812 he served 
under Marshal Macdonald, in the Polish horse-artillery. He is 
incapacitated in some degree for field service, from having lost his 
leg by a cannon-shot. Under Constantine, he commanded the ar- 
senal at Warsaw ; now he is governor of the fortress of Modlin, and 
is well known for the reply he gave to the summons to surrender that 
stronghold, made by the late Marshal Diebitsch. 

Malachowski Casimir. This very remarkable personage had a 
high command in the legion of Italy. His modesty, strict morality, 
energy of character, and studious concealment of his own merit, ren- 
der him an object of great admiration among his countrymen. In 
1809 he commanded the regiment of infantry which had the honour 
of first receiving the Generalissimo, Skrzynecki, as a brother in 
arms. General Malachowski now commands one of the divisions of 
the grand army. 

Morawski, general of brigade. This officer is not only known as 
a soldier of credit, but as a poet of very superior merit. Elis ode, 
ou the return of the Polish army from France, is a national adop- 
tion. He served from 1806 to 1814 under Napoleon, was at the 
head of the general staff under Prince Radzivill, and has been lately 
minister at war, 

Skarzynski. There are two generals of brigade of this name; 
both employed, both in the cavalry, and both men of reputation. 

Rybinski, an officer whose personal intrepidity is rivalled by his 
knowledge. He has translated into Polish all the strategetical 
works of the Arch-Duke Charles. Wherever an opportunity pre- 
sents itself of performing his duty with reputation, he acquires fresh 
laurels. 

: Bagutawski. From his earliest youth he has been a champion of 
his country’s independence. At the beginning of the revolution he 
commanded the fourth regiment, celebrated for having been the first 
to proclaim independence, and for the devoted gallantry with which 
it has since assailed the Russians. This regiment was specially fa- 
voured by the Grand Duke Constantine, whose admiration is said to 
have been unabated, even after its defection. The following ts 
worthy of record :—It was the practice of the Grand Duke to testify 
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his approbation of this corps by pecuniary gratifications, The men, 
on declaring in favour of their country and against a despot, returned 
the whole of the money as an unhallowed gift. The conduct of these 
brave men, and the reputation of their commander, inspired such 
confidence, that after the sanguinary battle of Grochow, in which 
the loss was immense, in a very few days the entire complement of 
the regiment was filled up, the number being 4800; and there were, 
besides, double the number of volunteers ready to step into the ya- 
cancies as they might occur. ; 

Milberg commands a corps of grenadiers, which was formerly the 
ancient royal guards ;—formerly commanded by General Zymerski, 
who fell at the battle of Grochow. 

Szymanowski, formerly aide-de-camp of Davoust, who valued him 
highly : the school in which he was trained is a guarantee of his mili- 
tary talents. 

Sierawski served in the legion of Italy—is now an old man, but, 
in spite of age, is energetic, perhaps even impetuous; which may 
have conduced to his check on the Vistula. 

Andrychiewicz. A reduced infantry officer, known for courage and 
presence of mind. 

Mycielski. There are three officers of this name, all of whom 
have been particularly distinguished since the war of the revolution. 

ist, Louis Mycielski, at Grochow, charged successively at the 
head of three different corps, was severely wounded in the first two, 
and fell in the last. 

2nd, Michael Mycielski now commands the second regiment of 
lancers formed by Dwernicki. With this corps he bas achieved some 
gallant exploits. 

3rd, Joseph Mycieiski now is incapable of service, for the third 
time since November, from the severity of his wounds. 

Zamoyski (Constantine) raised at his own expense a regiment of 
lancers, which has been foremost in the fight. He is the eldest son 
of Count Zamoyski, and the dishonour of the father is atoned for by 
the patriotic energy of his eldest son, as well as of his brother La- 
dislas, who, from his gallantry in the field, received promotion and 
a decoration on the field of battle. He has lost a finger. 

Zdzislaw, another brother of the two preceding individuals, was 
an officer of sappers, attached to the 4th regiment at the beginning 
of the insurrection : he too is distinguished as a rising officer. 

Sigismond, a fourth son of Count Zamoyski, also vindicates the 
patriotism of his family. 

These four brave youths have the misfortune to be the sons of 
Count Stanislas Zamoyski, who, before the revolution, although 
holding the first constitutional trust in the kingdom, that of Presi- 
dent of the Senate, did not shrink from directing the infamous inqui- 
sition of the police of the Grand Duke against his patriotic coun- 
trymen, and who has since the revolution completed his degradation 
by joining the Emperor Nicholas at St. Petersburg. _ 

Bem, though a very young man, from his great military acquire- 
ments, has attained the rank of colonel. He is the author of several 
valuable works on artillery and evgineering. Lis independence of 
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character rendered him very odious to Constantine. He courts dan- 
ger for the sake of honour. 

Koss, a colonel of engineers at the head of the staff of the expe. 
ditionary force into Lithuania, ranks among that class of officers 
of science; such as Prondzynski, Chrzanowski, Bem, and others, who 
form as it were a nursery of warriors, the most necessary for the future 
fortunes of Poland. Under Constantine, Colonel Koss was director 
of the military school. 

Zaliewski in person directed the first movements in Warsaw. Lat- 
terly he has headed the military partizans, who have been carrying 
on so desolating and harassing a warfare against the Russians in 
the province of Augustowo. 

Jaraczewski, a general of brigade, first known in the wars of Na- 
poleon. After the revolution, the palatinate of Lublin, havin 
formed a strong regiment of irregular light horse, called Cracus (from 
having been originally formed in the province of Cracow), entrusted 
him with the organization and command of it. He soon distin- 
guished himself so much that he was speedily promoted. Having 
escaped the balls of the enemy, he fell a victim to cholera, after a 
few hours illness, at Plotsk. 

Jagmin is known throughout the army as an experienced officer. 
Before the revolution, he commanded as colonel the regiment of 
the chasseurs 4 cheval of the guard. Having signalized himself 
on every occasion, he has been promoted to the rank of general of 
brigade: his known courage and integrity give the assurance of 
increasing fame. 

Szeptycki learned the art of war in the regiment of the Lancers of 
Napoleon's guard, which was so well known; and there was no 
oflicer in that corps whose reputation was better established. Alex- 
ander, after having assumed the crown of Poland, entrusted him 
with the organization and training of the new royal guard ; but his 
feelings as a gentleman and a soldier did not permit him long to 
retain service under the Grand Duke Constantine. He retired from 
active employment, and, having married, devoted himself to rural 
pursuits. At the call of his country last year, he re-appeared in 
the field as a general of brigade. He has an extraordinary talent 
for forming new troops, whom he inspires with the most unbounded 
confidence. 

Count Joseph Zaluski also served first in the Lancers of the 
guards, and, though very young, he established a brilliant reputation. 
lhe Emperor Alexander made him his aide-de-camp. He after- 
wards served in the same capacity under the present Emperor during 
the Turkish war. He commanded a brigade of guards, and on one 
occasion was entrusted with carrying a point of some importance ; 
but the Russian regiments whom he commanded, from, it is supposed, 
national feeling—if not cowardice,—would not fight. An example 
being necessary, a Polish officer was the natural victim. Irritated by 
this injustice, he quitted the service, and kept aloof until the present 
CUISIS, He holds the rank of general of brigade, and commands the 


levee en masse in Masovia, which has been remarkable for harassing 
the Russian army. 
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Charzewski, the worthy son of one of those Polish patriots who 
expiated 1 in Siberia the resistance to the nefarious partition of Po- 
land, His immense fortune was confiscated. The subject of this 
short notice entered the service in 1806, in the artillery. He was 
distinguished in 1809 and 1812, and was decorated with the cross of 
the Legion of Honour by Marshal Macdonald. Previous to the 
revolution, he commanded the horse artillery of the guards which 
decided the fate of the capital. He placed the only artillery there 
in the hands of the patriots, and, by playing on the Russian carabi- 
neers, prevented them from assailing the half-armed insurgents. At 
the battle of Grochow, he was severely wounded by a shot in 
both legs, which incapacitates him from field service. His loss is 
severely felt by the army for he is as intelligent in counsel as he is 
gallant i in the field. It is said, that though he can only move on 
crutches, he now commands the artillery that defends Warsaw. 

Bontemps. In 1807, Napoleon sent this officer to Poland; and, 
from that time to the present, he has superintended the manufacture 
of the artillery with great ability. In utter disregard of his rank as 
general, he will teach the workmen with his own hand the use of 
the instruments employed, and by his dexterity excites strong emu- 
lation among them. fle has on every occasion shown the ‘utmost 
fidelity to his adopted country. 

Romarino. This officer was sent to Warsaw by the Polish com- 
mittee at Paris, to join the standard of renovated Poland; and it is 
therefore difficult to obtain very precise information respecting him. 
He is, however, a Corsican, and is said to be the son of the nurse of 
Napoleon. His military education, the fruits of which are now felt 
by the cause in which he is engaged, was in the best school. He has 
been appointed general of brigade, and for his gallantry has been 
created a Knight of the Order of Military Merit of Poland. 

The preceding sketches do not pretend to be perfect, even in the 
enumeration of distinguished officers ; but refer chiefly to those, who 
have in any way been brought prominently forward during the last 
few months of powerful excitement. 

Ori; ginally it was our intention to have kept perfectly distinct our 
notices of the living civil and military personages of Poland; but 
there is one individual holding high rank in the councils of his coun- 
try, whose general services s have ‘been so varied as to entitle him to 
a distinguished place, either among the grave and renowned sena- 
tors, or the most devoted of that gallant band, which has never 
ceased to exist, from the earliest history of Poland to the present 
glorious struggle. So rare a union of qualities entitle the friend and 
companion in arms of the illustrious Kosciusko,—even, though chiefly 
pre-eminent for eloquence, wit, and all the mighty witchery of song 
—to maintain his station as a gallant and devoted warrior. That 
man is Niemcewicz,! who has shared from his early youth in every 
glorious effort to sustain the fortunes of his country. While very 
young, being scarcely twenty, he was named as deputy from one of 
the disisicte of Courland, and was one of the most active members 





‘ This eminent man is now in London, having arrived since the above went to 
press, 
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of that Diet, which, by the Constitution of 1790, attempted to restore 
the ancient glories of united Poland. The part which this youth- 
ful statesman performed on that memorable occasion established his 
reputation on a very solid foundation ; for, not content with labour- 
ing to perfect the political institutions of his country, he aimed at 
making them the superstructure, resting on the perfection of moral 
opinions. In this his success has been great, whether as a public 
writer, or as one of the most exquisite of poets. 

Among other modes of instruction, he essayed to blend political 
topics with the drama. The difficulties are immense, and the at- 
tempt has scarcely ever been made without being wearisome or 
offensively personal. Niemcewicz has mastered these difticulties ; and 
in a comedy celebrated throughout Poland, " The Return of a 
Deputy to Home,” (Pomrot Posla,) he has exhibited a most livel 
and animated picture of Polish habits and manners. He has also 
written a variety of similar pieces, which, though not equally success- 
ful, indicate the same distinguished talents. 

But Niemcewicz has been elevated to the head of modern Polish 
writers by his tales. In these he chides and corrects human infir- 
mity with a delicacy and dexterity which have never been surpassed ; 
always the indignant corrector of vice, he never ceases to be the 
friend of erring man. 

So distinguished at an early age, he might, without reproach, have 
devoted himself to his intellectual pursuits; but literary fame faded 
into insignificance when his loved country was in peril. As soon 
as Kosciusko had put himself at the head of the insurrection to resist 
the splendid spoliation of the crowned anarchists, Niemcewicz joined 
the national standard, and was immediately selected as the friend and 
aide-de-camp of the commander-in-chief. Throughout the whole of 
that illustrious man’s short but brilliant career of resistance to the 
northern hordes of the northern Semiramis, the warrior poet was his 
inseparable companion; and at that glorious, though unsuccessful 
struggle, which laid Poland prostrate at the feet of the invader, both 
fell. On the field of Macizowice, after the battle, Kosciusko was 
found nearly dead, and his aide-de-camp close by his side, most 
desperately wounded. 

In violation of the capitulation entered into at Warsaw by the 
Russian General-in-Chief, both these brave sufferers, accompanied 
by the most distinguished of their patriotic countrymen, such as 
Ignace Potocki, Matowski, and others, were consigned to the dun- 
geons of St. Petersburg, where they groaned until the accession of 
Paul. Thousands of their favoured countrymen were sent to people 
the deserts of Siberia. 

Released from his confinement, Kosciusko revisited America, 
where he had served during the revolutionary war. He was ac- 
companied by Niemcewicz, who remained there until 1807, when 
Napoleon having reanimated the dormant spirit of Polish independ- 
ence, he returned to his native country. The King of Saxony ap- 
pointed him secretary to the National Senate, and bestowed on him 
the Grand Cross of the order of St. Stanislas. 

On the restoration of Russian supremacy, the warrior, who had 
bled for his country; the poet and historian, whose most eloquent 
effusions had been dedicated to her cause,—could not expect to be 
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regarded with complacency ; and as soon as Alexander’s generous 
intentions were checked by the dark suspicions infused into his mind, 
he became the object of persecution. His warning voice could not 
be raised, and his precepts would have been unheard; had he not 
availed himself of the opportunity of pronouncing the funeral oration 
on Kosciusko, and gave vent to his feelings and opinions in a strain 
of eloquence transcending even his best efforts. The glowing senti- 
ments of patriotic virtue that beam forth in every line make it the 
text-book of every Pole. 

But though injured, neglected, and even persecuted by his sove- 
reign, Niemeewicz retained the affections of his countrymen; and 
this was manifested in the most gratifying manner to his ‘feelings on 
the death of the philosophical minister of state, Statzie, who filled the 
post of President of the Royal Literary Society of Warsaw, by 
electing him to that honourable situation ; and to that distinction he was 
fully entitled ; for, independently of his political fame, he is the 
Walter Scott of Poland. History, poetry, romance,—all bear testi- 
mony to his rare powers. His works have been translated into 
French and German ; and it is a matter of regret that they have not 
yet assumed an English garb. 

The day of the last revolution was his day of triumph : —he guided 
public opinion; and, by calming all. excited spirits, he essentially 
prevented excess from staining the day-dawn of his country’s free- 
dom. Since that event, he has been called to the senate in a way 
the most flattering that can be imagined. The Polish constitution 
requires that every senator should be a large landed proprietor, This 
Niemcewicz is not; yet he was unanimously chosen a Castellan : 
he declined the honour i in a discourse of splendid eloquence ; but his 
resistance was unavailing, for the Diet had resolved to break through 
ordinary rules to grace their ranks with a member whose life had been 
devoted to one sole object—POLAND. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND.' 


Tuk first day of the assembly is occupied with matters of routine : 
the Moderator is elected, gene rally without a division, after a good 
deal of complimentary oration, in which the past and present Mode- 

rators receive the largest share. The King’s commission is produced, 
and is the subject of eratulation by the house and the Commissioner. 
This me eting was more than usually crowded. It so chanced that an 
office of some consequence in the church was vacant at this time, and 
there had been a smart competition for it. There are many temporal 
interests in which the church is concerned. As to these, and gene- 
rally as to all legal business not strictly ecclesiastical, the clergy are 
in the practice of taking the advice of a lawyer, who, when installed 
into the office, receives the name of Procurator: the situation is 
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highly respectable, and, considering the usual rate of Scottish livings, 
the einolumeuts are considerable. These arise from a fixed sum out of 
the funds of the church, which, I am sorry to say, are greatly too 
limited to permit of any considerable allowance for any purpose 
whatever, and of the professional fees which the Procurator is sure 
to obtain in the courts, if, as he ought, he attains a distinguished 
name as echurch-lawyer. The last tenant of the office was a learned 
knight, who had held it for more than twenty years, but in whose 
hands it may perhaps be said, without injustice to his memory, that 
it did not retain all the importance which was attached to it in the 
days of some of his predecessors, Sir John Connell was a good 
lawyer, a good speaker, and a good man; but having come forth 
in early life under circumstances greatly too favourable for the con- 
tinued exertion of talent, and been proportionably much more suc- 
cessful than his real merits justified, it was his fate to experience a 
reaction in his later days, which was far more undeserved than his 
former success. He who, in the earlier part of bis career, commanded 
more business than he could conveniently accomplish, and, as the near 
relative of the head of the court, was supposed to have what is well- 
known by the name of its ear, was now briefless, and outstripped by 
juniors who were certainly his inferiors, ‘The long exclusion of the 
Whigs in Scotland from place made them exceedingly bitter on those 
of the rival party who enjoyed the good things, which an undeviating 
adherence to the minister, rather than any professional accomplish- 
ment, was the certain means of securing. For very many years, it Is 
but too true that the promotion and the talent did not run in the same 
parallels. Nothing was more common than to hear a stupid ora- 
tion trom a heavy, ill-informed member of some good family with 
much county influence, answered by all the point of Erskine, or 
the bitter, but admirable replies of Clark, without any such influence; 
and to know that the first orator was on his way to the bench, while 
the respandent was doomed to a stuff gown for life, and endless two- 
guinea fees. This state of things produced infinite ridicule to those 
of the fortunate party, and Sir John Connell belonged to the latter. 
It is a fact, not unworthy of comment in the history of the provinces, 
as showing the wholesome decline of the influence which then unhap- 
pily predominated, whereby the voice of the minister for Scotland, 
or the minister's friend, was omnipotent,—that at the former contest 
for the office of Procurator, some twenty years ago, the candidates 
were Mr. Moncrieff and Mr. Connell; and the latter secured a ma- 
jority in all classes of the assembly of somewhere about four to one. 
Mr. Monerieff stood upon his talents and the great reputation of his 
father. His talents were confessedly of the very first order, and 
certainly placed him, Without dispute, at the head of the law. The 
respect for his father was unbounded; no man was more sincerely 
beloved, nor more willingly honoured. Yet the men of a wise gene- 
ration thought it better to give their votes to the son-in-law of the 
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bling as to the mode of taking the votes. It seems there is a practice 
in some establishments in Scotland, coutrary to the universal custom 
in this part of the country, of voting several times; so that first, 
second, third, and even sixth votes, come to be of consequence. The 
gentleman, who is at the head of the poll at the first vote, is any thing 
but certain of an ultimate majority. The advantage of this method 
is said to be, that the candidate who has absolutely the greatest num- 
ber of suffrages, secures the election; while the plain disadvantage 
is, that the candidate who has the greatest number of votes at first, 
and while all the competitors are in the field, and who therefore is 
probably the most deserving,—is ultimately last. [I do not pretend to 
be learned in the mystery of this matter; but the common sense of it 
seems to be that at which the assembly eventually arrived,—to give 
the place to the candidate having the greatest number of votes when 
the list is called. The point was somewhat knotty ; and the young 
lawyers made a merit of offering all the light upon it which their 
legal experience could atiord, Lord Moncriett put an end to this non- 
sense, which occupied the house for some time; and in one of his 
nervous, straight-forward speeches, every word of which is like the 
blow of a sledge-hammer, divested the question of all trouble, and 
carried the house at once to a vote. Principal Mactarlane, who was 
the proposer of Mr. Whigham, relied in a great measure on his con- 
nection with the family of Dundas; not but that he put forth other 
grounds; unhappily, however, this was in relievo. So great a want 
of tact is rarely imputable to this reverend divine. The time is past 
when the name of Dundas could operate as a spell. I am one of 
those, who, despite the clamour against this family, think that it has 
deserved highly of its country. I look to the first Lord Melville as 
one of the powerful few to whom the conservation of his country, in 
the season of its greatest peril, may be most justly ascribed: this is 
not the popular opinion; and it is idle to conceal, that for years past 
the name of Dundas has been going down, and is now at a very great 
discount. By the mass of the people the name is associated with 
nothing but corrupt jobs for family advancement, As an humble 
observer of the times, I am satisfied that this error, however popular 
and widely spread, however irradicable for a long time to come,—like 
all such popular fallacies, will wear away ; and neither the influence 
which this family has exercised, nor the remuneration which it has re- 
ceived, will be the subject of grudge. In this existing state of feeling, 
it was not well-judged of his friend to mingle up Mr. Whigham with 
the subject of the Dundases, and it did no good; perhaps it may 
have done harm. 

One of the candidates was Mr. Grant, the son of a respectable di- 
vine, and a gentleman of great qualifications for this office. He was 
proposed, in a speech replete with excellent sense, hy the Lord Pre- 
sident. This learned judge put the pretensions of his nominee on 
very solid grounds; and there is no doubt that his exertions would 
have been suecessful, had the friends of the candidates who were 
supported by the same interest, played into their own instead of their 
enemies’ hands. It is not easy to describe the appearance of the 
president Hope: he exhibits more of the great parts of an orator 
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highly respectable, and, considering the usual rate of Scottish livings, 
the emoluments are considerable. ‘These arise from a fixed sum out of 
the funds of the church, which, [am sorry to say, are greatly too 
limited to permit of any considerable allowance tor any purpose 
whatever, und of the professional fees which the Procurator is sure 
to obtain in the courts, if, as he ought, he attains a distinguished 
name as echurch-lawyer. The last tenant of the office was a learned 
knight, who had held it for more than twenty years, but in whose 
hands it may perhaps be said, without injustice to his memory, that 
it did not retain all the importance which was attached to it in the 
days of some of his predecessors, Sir John Connell was a good 
lawyer, a good speaker, and a good man; but having come forth 
in early life under circumstances greatly too favourable for the con- 
tinued exertion of talent, and been proportionably much more suc- 
cesstul than his real merits justified, it was his fate to experience a 
reaction in his later days, which was far more undeserved than his 
former success. Ele who, in the earlier part of dis career, commanded 
more business than he could conveniently accomplish, and, as the near 
relative of the head of the court, was supposed to have what is well- 
known by the name of its ear, was now brietless, and outstripped by 
The long exclusion of the 
Whigs in Scotland from place made them exceedingly bitter on those 
of the rival party who enjoyed the good things, which an undeviating 
adherence to the minister, rather than any professional accomplish- 
ment, was the certain means of securing. For very many years, It Is 
but too true that the promotion and the talent did not run in the same 
parallels. Nothing was more common than to hear a stupid ora- 
tion from a heavy, ill-informed member of some good family with 
much county influence, answered by all the point of Erskine, or 
the bitter, but admirable replies of Clark, without any such influence; 
and to know that the first orator was on his way to the bench, while 
the respondent was doomed to a stuff gown for life, and endless two- 
guinea fees. This state of things produced infinite ridicule to those 
of the fortunate party, and Sir John Connell belonged to the latter. 
It is a fact, not unworthy of comment in the history of the provinces, 
as showing the wholesome decline of the influence which then unhap- 
pily predominated, whereby the voice of the minister for Scotland, 
or the minister's friend, was omnipotent,—that at the former contest 
tor the ofhce of Procurator, some twenty years ago, the candidates 
were Mr. Moncrieff and Mr. Connell; and the latter secured a ma- 
jority in all classes of the assembly of somewhere about four to one. 
Mr. Moneriett stood upon his talents and the great reputation of his 
father, His talents were confessedly of the very first order, and 
certainly placed him, without dispute, at the head of the law. The 


respect for his father was unbounded; no man was more sincerely 
beloved, nor more w illingly honoured. Yet the men of a wise gene- 
ration thought it better to give their votes to the son-in-law of the 
— Pusey idee yo gentleman was according 
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bling as to the mode of taking the votes. It seems there is a practice 
in some establishments in Scotland, coutrary to the universal custom 
in this part of the country, of voting several times; so that first, 
second, third, and even sixth votes, come to be of consequence, The 
gentleman, who is at the head of the poll at the first vote, is any thing 
but certain of an ultimate majority. The advantage of this method 
is said to be, that the candidate who has absolutely the greatest num- 
ber of suffrages, secures the election; while the plain disadvantage 
is, that the candidate who has the greatest number ot votes at first, 
and while all the competitors are in the field, and who therefore is 
probably the most deserving,—is ultimately last. [do not pretend to 
be learned in the mystery of this matter ; but the common sense of it 
seems to be that at which the assembly eventually arrived,—to give 
the place to the candidate having the greatest number of votes when 
the list is called. The point was somewhat knotty ; and the young 
lawyers made a merit of offering all the light upon it which their 
legal experience could afford, Lord MoncrietY put an end to this non- 
sense, which occupied the house for some time; and in one of his 
nervous, straight-forward speeches, every word of which is like the 
hlow of a sledge-hammer, divested the question of all trouble, and 
carried the house at once to a vote. Principal Mactarlane, who was 
the proposer of Mr. Whigham, re ‘lied in a great measure on his con- 
nection with the family of Dundas; not but that he put forth other 
grounds ; unhappily, however, this was in relievo. So great a want 
of tact is rarely imputable to this reverend divine. ‘The time is past 
when the name of Dundas could operate as a spell.  L am one of 
those, who, despite the clamour against this family, think that it has 
deserved highly of its country. | look to the first Lord Melville as 
one of the powe rful few to whom the conservation of his country, in 
the season of its greatest peril, may be most justly ascribed : this is 
not the popular OpINioN ; and it is idle to conceal, that for years past 
the name of Dundas has been going down, and ts now at a very great 
discount. By the mass of the people the name is associated with 
nothing but corrupt jobs for family advancement, As an humble 
observer of the times, | am satisfied that this error, however popular 
aid widely spread, however irradicable for a long time to come,—like 
all such popul: u fallacies, will wear away ; and neither the influence 
which this family has exercised, nor the remuneration which it has re- 
ceived, will be the subject of grudge. Ln this existing state of feeling, 
it was not well-judged of his friend to mingle up Mr. Whigham with 
the subject of the Dundases, and it did no good; perhaps it may 
have done harm. 

One of the candidates was Mr. Grant, the son of a respectable di- 
vine, and a gentleman of great qualifications for this ofiice. He was 
proposed, in a speech replete with excellent sense, by the Lord Pre- 
sident. This learned judge put the pretensions of his nominee on 
very solid grounds; and there is no doubt that his exertions would 
have been suecessful, had the friends of the candidates who were 
supported by the same interest, played into their own instead of their 
enemies’ hands, It is not easy to describe the appearance of the 
president Hope: he exhibits more of the great parts of an orator 
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than of a judge: I know of no one to whom J ean compare him, 
Those of our readers who remember the Lord of the Admiralty, Sir 
William Hope, may have an exact idea of the man. He spoke with 
much ease, exceedingly graceful action, and with a depth of tone 
which gives the auditor a strong impression that the speaker is of a 
manly and intrepid character. 1 should wander a little from the 
subject of these notes, which is to tell of what I saw and not of 
what should be, if [ were to dwell on a question which is sometimes 
started—whether the judges should ever appear in this assemblage : 
let me therefore hint at it merely. Those of the learned body who 
take a part in its business, are generally the men, who, in their 
younger days, had pleasure in showing forth as disputants, or profit 
by their calling as pleaders. There are others who think that the 
affairs of the church are best left to churchmen, and take no further 
charge of the business, than what their duties as lords of the Tiend 
Court impose on them. Those who do come may be men of the 
highest talent, but they are there at the greatest disadvantage. It is 
rare that the subjects are of sufficient importance, compared with 
those which fall under their daily cognizance, to rouse them into 
action. By the habits of their lives judges soon cease to have much 
regard for a popular tribunal, and in this they are perfectly right. 
When they descend from the vantage of the bench—they place them- 
selves on a level with men, who are probably their inferiors in talents, 
but greatly their superiors in knowledge of the matters which are 
the subject of strife. It is accordingly remarked that a judge does 
not sustain the character in this forum which he elsewhere bears : 
his faculties are not unbiassed; he must be on a side, and he is 
viewed only asa debater. ‘To be on a level with his antagonist, he 
should not only have all the stores of argument, but, it may be, even of 
raillery or buffoonery, at command. But who would come to see a 
judge struggling after a broad laugh, or enjoying the merriment 
which might be raised, by floundering an unhappy speechitier, 
through the means of a coarse joke? A judge is deprived of all 
such means of warfare, while he is not protected against its assault. 
In all large bodies of popular constitution, there will be men who 
seek fame in attacking authority: in such places the minister of 
Justice is any thing but safe. The law, and its administration, has 
ever been, and ever will be, the most fertile subject of abuse. An 
attack upon lawyers is as sure a clap-trap as any trash about the 
wooden walls to the gods at Wapping. — It was nothing remarkable 
to hear even Chalmers assailing the law, as a mere maze of bad 
language. He could see nothing in it, but—whereas, heretofore, you 
the said, as aforesaid, whereupon, all and every, &ec. After this it is 
not surprising, that to the simple and Solon-like mind of Mr. Car- 
ment of Rosskeen, it should appear expedient, that law should be 
abolished, and justice, which is of course irreconcilable with law, 
should be established in its stead. with this improvement; that there 
should be nobody to administer it. Any one who ‘should make a 
proposal of this kind would not succeed. This, it is admitted, would 
be too much: but, depend upon it, he would be an exceedingly po- 
pular person. Dr. Inglis might be of opinion that he was a fool ; 
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he would not be asked to the Moderator’s breakfast: and Mr. Thomas 
Burnet would not care, though he did not come to the Commis- 
sioner’s dinner: still he would have a large meed of applause, and it 
would be with the greatest difficulty that Dr. Thomas Macknight 
would be able to repress the rushing in the gallery. It is not in 
such an assemblage that a judge ought to be found. God forbid that 
this should be spoken to the disparagement of the general assembly ! 
The same might be said of every popular body of equal numbers, the 
House of Commons in not one whit wiser or better. Lf Lord 'Ten- 
terden was to sit in the Commons, and take the liberty of respect- 
fully submitting that any given speech of Mr. Hunt did not evince 
absolute wisdom, he would be told that the King’s Bench was as 
bad as the Inquisition—that ‘* the people of England ” wanted no 
chief-justices—no law—no lawyers—no Llchester jails—nothing but 
cheap bread. His lordship would be told that he was a humbug. 
Nobody cares for attacks on the lawyers. These people should be 
able to give as much as they get. It gives one no distress to find Sir 
Edward Sugden obliged to defend the Court of Chancery against 
the charge of being a bottomless pit, or some such accusation 
equally naive and original. Mr. Alderman Waithman facetiously 
tells Sir Charles Wetherell that lawyers are known to have no 
consciences—that it is notorious in lawyers that they will take a fee on 
either side—that he has known honest tradesmen ruined by the 
lawyers, who are therefore to be abominated. Sir Charles is of course 
at much pains to repel the insinuations: nobody cares whether he 
is successful or not. These are the sort of things which almost ne- 
cessarily happen in large places. Directed against judges, they are 
of evil example and worse effect; but so long as judges are there, 
they will inevitably occur. Sir llay Campbell had a great fancy 
to be a leader amongst the clergy, and, being a man of place and 
influence, he was adulated by very many of them. He was, how- 
ever, just as hotly soused by those who had no respect for authority : 
the democracy had great pleasure in running amuck against him; 
and, the truth to say, he was often very roughly, and some folks say, 
very justly pomme ‘led. Without a pi article of his father’s talent, but 
on the stre ngth of having been much employed by the clergy,—a eir- 
cumstance which was solely attributable to his father having been 
Lord President of the Court,—Lord Succoth essayed to keep up the 
same influence among the clergy. There never was a more miserable 
mistake. It being admitted that Succoth was a feeble person, he 
was abandoned on all hands to all manner of attacks. ‘The topics 
of the church soon became the topics of the country: they were in 
truth the same subject in every manse—in every parish; so that 
general assembly people soon became well known, whether for good 
or ill, throughout all rural Scotland. It thus chanced that the jokes 
of Cockburn—the long but the beautifully- wound speeches of Je flrey 
—are as familiar among all the better classes of the country popula- 
tion, as if this population were concentrated in Edinburgh. For the 
same reason it happened, that, according to the collective intelligence 
of the parishes, Succoth was admitted to be a bore—and it was de- 
creed contormably. In the latter days of his duty in the asse ombly, 
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he was thought very small game; the business of putting him 
down was rarely assumed by any of the leaders. The duty was 
generally left to ‘Mr, William Inglis, or some of the other and lesser 
combatants; and upon the whole it was achieved without very great 
difliculty, 8 

Coming down to the present times, the late Dr. Andrew Thom- 
son may be mentioned as a remarkable instance of a churchman 
who entertained a strong wish to punish the judges: on several oc- 
casions his castigations were regular slashers. Thomson moved 
amongst a class of men, who were known to pay much deference to 
the beuch in public, but to malign the individual judges with rough 
pleasantry and malevolence in private. These men were restrained 
alike by duty and interest from making open war with the bench ; 
but ‘Thomson had no such restraint. The assembly offered an ad- 
wirable opportunity of assaulting them, with the certainty of being 
victorious in any rencontre to which they might be provoked. He 
was put up to this by the people of the Parliament House, and it 
must be recorded that he did not fail to profit by their instructions, 
He lay in wait for a judge: when some learned lord supposed that 
he had carried the same conviction to his auditory which he inva- 
riably does to the party for whom he decides in the court, outsprung 
Thomson, and inflicted every devisable species of torture in the form 
of areply. By turns, he was witty, sarcastic, eloquent, argumenta- 
tive, pathetic, and fantastical : his auditors were convulsed, and the 
palm was for the instant unanimously conceded to his diatribes: 
reason was forgottcn, till the votes came; when people bethought 
themselves of acting on the little sense that remained, unaflected by 
the art of the debater: but the chance was, that, in consequence of 
the harangue, the judge was voted a pitiful pigeon, whom any one 
might pluck. Surely this is not a plight in which the judges of the 
land ought to be viewed. Were they to descend to the same arena, 
L have no doubt, they might be far more successiul. Can any one 
doubt, tor example, that it Lord Gillies were to fling about him those 
engines of destruction, by which the sophists in his court are shivered 
to atoms, he might soon make a clear field even in the assembly ? 
bat his lordship judges more wisely; and though he is always a mem- 
ber, he is never a speaker. It could do no service to find a speech 
from Lord Gillies answered by a pathetic reply from the Reverend 
Mr. Wightman of Kirkmahoe, or some flippant abuse from Dr. 
Fleming of Aulston, who would probably take this opportunity of 
venting his spleeo against the latest judgment not in his favour by 
attacking its author. The conclusion to which 1 therefore come 
shortly is, that the judges would better preserve that dignity which 
is inseparable trom their usefulness, by abstaining from all share in 
the concerns of the assembly. , 


But to hear these points of controversy, let us now enter on the 
The election of Procurator being ended, 
the House proceeded with the remainder of the business, which was 
merely routine, and adjourned at an early hour. The commissioner 
gave the first of his dinners. 


The second day is almost exclusively occupied in prayer. This 


business of the assembly. 
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part of the business is not a little striking, and had its origin in those 
perilous times when the leaders of the church and their devoted audi- 
tors were in use to appeal to the Deity for immediate direction in their 
troubles. It was anciently an affair of great moment, and the diet 
for prayer was appointed with much sole ‘mnity. In many of the 
acts, | find the ministers are ordained ‘* to meet at aught hours in 
the morning ”’ for prayer; and it appears that they not untrequently 
continued their devotions till two or three in the afternoon. No bu- 
siness of any sort was mingled with the prayers. In these back- 
sliding times, the atte ndance of the cle ‘rgy at the diets for prayer is 
not very numerous, and L am aware of the proceedings from report 
merely. The Moderator commences, and calls on some father of 
the church to follow him: in like manner several others are invited 
to pray. The whole being extemporanecous, and at times neither 
very reverent nor coherent, is felt even by the most faithful attenders 
to be fatiguing. From the censure, which will be considered as im- 
plied in this description of the addresses, must be exempted many 
whom it is unnecessary to name;—but Dr. Wallace, the Moderator of 
the last assembly, may certainly be mentioned. [ know not what may 
be the general exce silences of this gentleman’s pulpit exercises—tfor 
of them I have had no specimen; but of his devotional invocations of 
the Almighty I can speak with much satisfaction. Nothing could 
exceed the decent sole ‘mnity of manner, or the rich vein of scriptural 
eloquence, which pe srvaded all those addresses which he offered up in 
the court of this assembly. ‘The merit of the reverend doctor in this 
particular is the more signal, that, as he is now considerably advanced 
in life, his tuition must have been received at a time when this de- 
partment of pulpit duty was not the subject of much cultivation. 
To the credit of the Scottish schools, it has been found that very 
great improvement has taken place in this partic ular, during the 
whole of the present century. Still some of the most eminent 
preachers in the church are re markably inattentive to those graces of 
which their solemn duty admits. Strangers, accustomed to the better 
practice of the south, were often repelled by the bad style of Dr. 
Chalmers in prayer. No man ever carried a more humble, meek, 
or Christian-like spirit into his devotions : it may be doubted how- 
ever, whether, in appearance, these qui alities were ever more totally 
absent. The name of the Almighty 1s often pronounced in a tone, 
which is by turns careless—familiar—irreverent. The thanksgiving 
comes forth with a freedom and volubilitv, which bespe ‘aks any thing 
but that which truly exists—a most thankful spirit. ‘The badness of 
manner, which is thus characteristic of so many, and is now passing 
away —-is distinctly ascribable to that source from which all the 
chief characteristics of Presbytery have sprung—a deep abhorrence 
of e very thing Popish, whether truly deserving of abhorrence or not. 
In the worst times of the Catholic church in Scotland, where the 
profligacies of the cle gy seem to have exce ‘Hled even the wickedness 
of Rome—the public w orship was always performed with the solem- 
nity which the holy office most sacre idly demands. Well knowing 
that. this exterior decenc y Was no true type of that trame of soul in 
Which the service was really conductcd—that the apparent devotion 
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only made the real wickedness the more hateful —the early reformers 
permitted themselves to be hurried into an opposite extreme. rhe 
consequence has been, that, for centuries, the prayers of the Presby- 
terians have been much exposed to the ridicule of the scoflers. 

The third day of the assembly is employed in the arrangement ot 
business for the ensuing week : of course, it can exhibit little that is 
interesting, except to those who are curious as to the forms in which 
business is conducted. ‘The great mass of the business comes through 
what is styled the Committee of Bills—indicating that the proce- 
dure commences in the form of bill. ‘The learned may perceive in 
this, as in the analogous procedure in the civil courts, that the form 
has been derived from the chancellary of Rome. Greatly as all our 
institutions have varied from those of Rome, there is no doubt that 
the germ of by far the greater number may be traced to that ori- 
ginal. It will surprise those who have had no occasion to attend to 
such matters, to be told, that at this day the forms and the expres- 
sions in the Inquisition are not very dissimilar to those which are in 
daily use amongst ourselves. There is in fact a remarkable similarity 
iu the expressions which are used in all the ecclesiastical courts. ‘The 
Scottish ecclesiastical lawyer finds himself quite at home in the con- 
sistorial courts of England, Spain, and Rome ; as in all these 
courts, some of the members rest their distinction on minute ac- 
quaintance with formality. Accordingly, at this season, those of the 
reverend body who have acquired a name for their accuracy as to 
forms, may be found displaying their small excellences, in object- 
ing to the production of papers, and pointing out all the little mis- 
takes into which those have fallen, whose attention has been occupied 
with weightier concerns. The humble suitor for redress is frequently 
turned round, because a slip has been committed, probably by his 
agent. At such times the lynx eye of some sharp foe is always on 
the watch. But no tribunal is to be blamed for a tirm adherence to 
its forms: let these be broken down, and justice itself will soon be 
overcome, ‘The business arranged—the first part of the work, which, 
be it observed, has occupied about the halt of a week, is now com- 
pleted ; and the assembly is adjourned till the Monday following. 

lt will be admitted, that the representative of sovereignty, exhibit- 
ing the fostering care of his master for the church, should be faithful 
in attendance upon its ordinances. ‘The sabbath accordingly is a 
day of very high festival, and, it has been thought, should be solem- 
nized by the administration of the sacrament; but for reasons un- 
known to me, it has not been usual to dispense the sacrament at this 
season. The Scotch church is averse to the frequent administration 
of this rite, and acts, in this respect, I think, with great wisdom. The 
constant observance of the ceremonial by the dissenters deprives it of 
much, if not all the solemnity, which the renewal of the sacred cove- 
nant should ever inspire: the daily celebration of mass is known to 
have this effect; and the monthly dispensation of the sacrament in 
the parish churches of this country—to say nothing of the more fre- 
quent observance in our cathedrals—is attended with a similar re- 
sult. “To avoid such consequence—and to avoid the interference, 
which the passing affairs of the assembly might have with the duties 
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which are enjoined, as the companion of the sacrament,—is probably 
the reason why it is not observed by the commissioner, or the assem- 
bly asa body. 
Next to the opening of the assembly this is the time which is 

chosen for offering respects to the king’s lieutenant. The cortege 

by which he is surrounded on Sunday morning is unusually brilliant. 
The company generally attend the commissioner to divine ser- 

vice : indeed it is part of the understanding implied in waiting on 

his grace, that this should take place; and it would be rude to ima- 

gine, that the honourable personages who are found in the levee 

should have any disinclination to this duty. But it so chances that 

it is the custom to invite all who thus honour the commissioner 
to dinner on that day, and it is further ordered that the dinner shall 

be given ata certain hour. Seemingly this is of slender moment, but 

the continuance of the sederunt in the assembly on other days is so 
uncertain—and is often protracted so late, that nothing of the nature 
of dinner proper can reasonably be calculated on: a very late 
supper it sometimes is; but a dinner, in the usual sense of that term, it 
rarely can be: of course, an invitation to dine with his grace, on any 
day betwixt Monday and Saturday, does not infer that the enter- 
tainment will hold. It is otherwise on Sunday; and it is thus plea- 
sant, loyal, and dutiful, to select this, of all other days, to honour his 
srace by your respectful presence at his morning levee. The proba- 
bility is that you find yourself in exceeding good company. Perad- 
venture the Prince of Branxome, the bold Buccleugh, has rode from 
Dalkeith to offer his duty. Assuredly the Marquis of Queensberry, 
—* Glamis and Cawdor too,” and all the resident nobles, have 
come to grace the presence. If you choose to go to church, as you 
surely ought, an indifferently good sermon may be expected : it is 
the practice to name some of the junior clergy to ofliciate, and the 
appointment is justly considered honourable ; but | have been told 
by those who have frequently heard the discourses on these occasions, 
that they are seldom successful. Display is in some respects neces- 
sary, but it is too much the object. I understand that one of the 
preachers acquitted himself admirably. This gentleman’s name is 
Greddes, the minister of Paisley. 1 readily assent to his praise, having 
witnessed some of his harangues in the house which bespoke endow- 
ments of a superior order. The services of the church being com- 
pleted, the day is concluded with the entertainment, which is ac- 
knowledged by all to be a suitable and most agreeable sequel. 
Itis tothe credit of the gastronomy of the north that the dinners 
of the commissioner can scarcely be surpassed by any thing that could 
be knocked up at Escudier’s or the Clarendon. 

When I commenced these notes, it was my intention to narrate the 
proceedings in several of the matters which formed the subject of 
discussion and judgment. 1 could not perhaps better convey a notion 
of the institution ; but the questions did not in general possess more 
than a very transient interest. There were one or two exceptions, 
and these it would be improper to pass over. 

For some time past the West of Scotland has been infested with 
all manner of religious fantasies, to the great scandal of the sober- 
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minded. <A family of the name of Campbell, respectable I have no 
doubt, but certainly unknown and no-wise meriting renown, were 
pleased to lay claim to preternatural gilts. A member of this family 
had died, and she was canonised in one of the Legh Richmond 
kind of pamphlets, by which the virtues of deceased maidens are 
wont to be celebrated by the pious voung persons who have been 
edified by their godly discourse. This was well enough: the pam- 
phiet was read—some folks smiled—nobody disapproved — and 
the affair might soon have been forgotten even in the remote parish 
where it arose. By and by, however, there was more talk about the 
business; and it was said by some-—believed by a few—and laughed 
at by a great many, that these Campbells were something exceed- 
ingly out of the way of ordinary good people. ‘The rumour went, 
that they or some of them could work miracles, they could walk 
on the sea, raise the dead, heal the afilicted, speak unknown 
tongues, and exbibit the wonders of inspiration. As usual, there 
was a greatdeal more of exaggeration than truth in their stories : still 
they were unhappily too true ; and one heard instance after instance of 
people, reported intelligent, becoming the victims of the mania which 
was evidently abroad. ‘The females were the chief sufferers. Ball- 
rooms were changed into conventicles; and they, who formerly met to 
waltz and recreate, now met to commune on the mysteries of their 
new state. ‘There was no limit to the absurdities which gained credit, 
wnd I should scarcely be believed were L to relate the follies which 
were actually witnessed. The devotees were full of the most inde- 
seribable fancies. One lady, esteemed for her unquestionable virtues, 
and respected for her understanding, chose to be persuaded that the 
advent of our Lord and his apostles was at hand; and, in token of 
her belief, ber table was generally graced by two or three empty covers 
lor the strangers. About the same time, Mr. M‘Leod Campbell, 
the clergyman of the parish of Row, was much mixed up with these 
enthusiasts, and betook himself to the propagation of certain very 
yross heresies : his errors may justly be so called; because, whatever 
foundations might exist for his Opinions, it was indisputable that they 
were directly at variance with the tenets which he had sworn by his 
God to maintain. The doctrine of the church was plain ; and so 
long as he remained a member of that church, it is clear that he had 
no right to uphold any other creed. Mr. Campbell thought other- 
wise ; he preached his errors in defiance of all discipline, and he soon 
attracted a crowd—I had almost said a vulgar crowd, but it was not 
so—of ignorantadimirers. From the first it was certain that he could 
not escape the lectures of the church. All order in the establishment 
would have been at an end if he could be permitted, within the walls 
of the church itself, to assail that doctrine which had been pro- 
nounced by her canons to be the true rule of faith. With the cer- 
tainty of chastisement, if not destruction, Mr. Campbell! proceeded 
in his absurdity, waxing bolder at every step, and elevating himself 
in his warmed imagination to the rank ofa martyr. The false fame 
which he bad raised up was nota little infectious, and ove or two 
youths of similar calibre were pleased to follow his bad example : 
the paiucipal of these was Mr, Wylie of Carlisle, of whom a word 
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afterwards. The proceedings in the West, which was the scene of 
miracles and heresies, gave the greatest offence to all right-thinking 
people. Religion was seandalized and endangered. Tn the progress 
of time the mischief might have worn away, but meanwhile its 
effects must have been, and really were, most baleful. It was im- 
possible, therefore, that the ecclesiastical authorities could overlook 
the very gross offence which was imputable to Mr. Campbell. Had 
his error been one of difference in opinion on some unsettled point, 
it would assuredly have been passed over. To the honor of the 
Scottish church, it must be said, that for a very long time intolerance 
has not been her fault: but no chureh could sutler its vital doe- 
trines to be spurned, decried, and openly condemned, by a man who 
had sworn fealty to that church, and lived by its bread. Ile was 
tried before the local courts : the proceedings against him were con- 
ducted with great temper and judgment. It was in sorrow that his 
brethren, by whom he was personally esteemed, undertook that duty 
which their sacred obligations imperatively called on them to dis- 
charge. The result of the trial in the different local tribunals, be- 
fore which the case was investigated in the first Instance, left no 
doubt that he must ultimately be cut off from the church. Before 
judgment could be pronounced below, Mr. Campbell and his friends 
carried the cause by appeal to the assembly, which is the court of 
last resort: and it now came on for final argument and decision. 

1 should fail if 1} attempted to depict the interest which was raised 
by this singular suit. They, who have been accustomed to witness 
the eager thronging of the female part of the religious world to Free- 
masons’ or Exeter Hall, at slavery meetings or the like, will be able 
to form an idea of the beautiful crowd which surrounded the throne, 
to listen to the harangues in this celebrated cause. From an early 
hour in the morning, the seats in the vicinity of the Commissioner 
were completely occupied. Gallantry forbids that 1 should be critical 
on the appearance of the damsels who interested themselves in the 
cause of Mr. John M+Leod Campbell. It does not often happen 
that the blue is softened by those graces, which give to the artless and 
unlearned amongst the softer sex that witchery over men, which no 
science can gain. More than one lady was however pointed out to 
me, in whom were united great personal charms with great mental 
accomplishments. Had a sculptor been present, he must soon have 
discovered a subject worthy of a Phidian chisel. Either my recol- 
lection or fancy are at fault, if I have not seen, in some study or 
other, a delightful bust of one member of this circle. Could the 
spirit of David Hume have been evoked to witness this discussion, 
with what surprise must he have learned that one of its most anxious 
auditors—and, if fame erred not, one of those who had drunk deepest 
of that heresy—a heresy which implied no disbelief of miracles, but an 
excess of credulity on the other side, was a very near relative of his 
own ! 

At the commencement of the cause, the combatants were arrayed 
in most hostile and formidable plight. Each of the parties was 
furnished with an ample store of polemical munition : tome piled 
upon tome gave promise of a long war of authorities. The aspect of 
the opposing forces was extremely interesting. Much as I condemn 
Neptember, 1831.—voL, ll, NO. Y. i 
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Mr. Campbell and his wanderings, it was impossible not Lo adinire 
the meekness with which he carried himself betore the encounter be- 
gan. He is still but a young man, and in former years was a person 
of easy carriage and buoyant spirits: some people would have styled 
him a clerical dandy. He was now sobered down to a great degree 
of quietude. On one side sat the Reverend Mr. Story of Rose- 
neath; and onthe other, Mr. Wylie aforesaid. . [t was apparent that 
their anticipations were for any thing but victory. On the other 
side sat the Presbytery of Dunbarton ; and, without any leaning in 
favour of this body, | must say that the appearance which they 
made was most creditable to their learning and good taste. — It is the 
fault of the clergy to embark with infinitely too great eagerness in 
all their polemical strifes: the charities of our nature are forgotten 
in the keen struggle for superiority ; and L have been told, what L be- 
lieve is but too true, that there are few contests from which gentleman- 
like demeanour is more effectually banished. A different spirit: per- 
vaded the Presbytery in regard to the case in question. —F was par- 
ticularly struck with the calmness, the charity, and the extreme 
good sense of all that was advanced by a reverend gentleman of the 
name of Fleming, who was put forth as one of the leading promoters 
of the prosecution. Lis address as a party formed a singular con- 
trast to the speech of a Dr. Barr, who was one of the judges, but 
whose address was tull of every thing that could be reprehensible 
on the part of an individual holding the ollice of a judge. There were 
eounsel on both sides; but all were agreed that the case was one In 
which the assistance of lawyers could atlord no substantial benefit. 
The business was opened by aspeech from Mr. Wylie: any thing 
more offensive was never heard. tn an instant the orator was lost, 
as if of set purpose, in the mazes of the most inextricable nonsense. 
{le pitched his voice ata height which no strength could sustain ; and 
he was at pais to involve any meaning which he may have had in 
parentiioses so innumerable, that the close of any civen sentence lett 
no mmpression but that of noise and violence without a scintilla ot 
point. Many of his auditory left in vexation and disgust. All were 
atxious to comprehend the exact nature of the heresy, and its defence ; 
but no mortal could have vathered the views ot the heretics trom this 
pleading. The inevitable consequence was, that a cause, bad in 
uself, was ruined by a detence which it is wrong to call silly, seeing 
that at Wiis much Worse, Mr. Campbell's bitterest toe could not have 
wished his cause to be in more unfitting bands: | speak this without 
prejudice agaist bis friend; for Lb never heard him open his lips be- 
lore, and every report which L had heard of him was rather favour- 
able. Fourteen or fifteen hours were spent in the discussion which 
ensued ; but no one could doubt as to the result which must follow. 
Vie truth was, that the arguments were bruta fulmina on the great 
body of the ass mbly, to whom the subject bad been familiar for 
mouths before, whose minds were settled. and from whom it was idle 
to expect any chance. The question was so utterly devoid of difh- 
culty, considered as a question before a tribunal hay ing a certain canon 
to gaide their deliberations. that all the oratory which Mr. Wylie 
had not could Hot have produced an opposite conviction. Many 
truitless cflorts were made to effect an adjournment, but these were 
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hrmly re sisted; and the conclusion of the debate was a determina- 
tion, almost unanimous, to find the charges established, and to expel 
the delinquent from the pale of the church. When the vote was 
taken, and the result declared, the assembly engaged in prayer, and 
the Moderator, vie a degree of propriety which L have rarely 
seen excelled, in circumstances which were really trying, pro- 
uounced the ‘ihialonnt of the court. In the name of the Lord Jesus, 
the only head of the church, he deposed Mr. Campbell from the 
oilice of the ministry, and declared the parish in which he had been 
ordained to be vacant. 

‘he only other case which it may be fit to particularise was that of 
the Reverend Edward Irvine. Atan early period of the assembly, 
the attention of the members was directed to a work, ascribed to Mr. 
Irving, on the peccability of our blessed Saviour. ‘The case was in- 
volved in formal difficulties, which L shall certainly not pretend to 
describe : but all must have regretted, if any such dilliculty had stood 
inthe way of substantial justice. Already the strong arm of the 
assembly had been stretched to cut off a fecble tv iz: and it would 
have been me ‘lancholy indeed, if its powers had not been suflicient to 
pluck up the tree by the roots. Much of the mischief which had 
been reprehended in the preceding case, and some others connected 
with it, was distinctly referable to this Leviathan of absurdity. Lf 
ever mortal deserved ill of his country, it is the Reverend Kdward 
Irving. Jt is common in this city to regard him as the representa- 
tive of the Scotch church: there never was a greater error. Irving 
is as much an alien from the Church of Scotland as if he had sprung 
from the darkest night of popery. Elis discourscs, and the whole 
ienor of his conduct, are imconsistent with the demeanour of a Scots 
clergyman, Granting that ee sbytery may be charged with a good 


deal that is absurd, which bw holly deny; —assuredly it is not charge- 
ible with any part of the extravagance whic = Irving chouses to pass 
vil as the fitting conduct of a clergyman of this church. Unless 
the most miserable quac tkery ts to be assumed as eecnuine prac tice, 
irving must be condemned at all points. Ee is not devoid of talent, 
but | do say that he has just enough to enable him to > play the 
tricks by which decency, putting religion out of view, me egregiously 


outraged. His private lite may be mnnxceptions ble: E know nothing 
md say nothing to the contrary: I spe ak of him only as a public 
man, Sustaining ¢ 2 public charac ber. to which his discourses and his 
Nehaviour, as a saiaiabes of God, are little short of an insult. In 
scotland his follies would be innocuous, but in London the mischiet 
which he may dois incalculable. Good-natured people may suppose 
that he is a fair type of the clergy to which he no longer be longs, for 
te is virtually expelled from the body. Lt is proper that this fact 
should be known, or that the illusion of his being the re presentative 
of the church of Scotland should be dispelled. By a solemn decree 
of the assembly it is enacted, that if this gentleman shi ill come within 
the bounds, over which the church possesses jurisdiction, and shall 
acknowledge the authorship of the obnoxious works, which now pass 
under his name, he shall be dealt with as a very erie vous offe nder. 
Some passages of a work recently published by him were read; and 
‘2e tecling produced was that of horror and disgust. On the ques- 
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tion respecting the sinfulness of our Lord’s human — this is - 
the place to say a word ; but, whatever opinion may be a : 
surely no Christian of ordinary feeling could tolerate a loat some 
enumeration of allthe foul sins which may be imputed to his humanity, 
it is melancholy to think that the excessive love of singularity, which 
is the mainspring of all Irving's actions, should also lead him to the 
serious adoption of opinions from which the calmer judgment revolts. 
Stripped of all the bad colours in which he chooses to array himself, 
Irving might appear to advantage. Phat all the bad parts about 
Irving are studiously put on, is known to many who were acquainted 
with him, before it was whispered in an evil hour that he was a genius 
and an orator. He had formed an admiration for Chalmers, and was 
called to Glasgow to be his assistant. It is the commonest of all 
weaknesses to mistake the accidents of greatness for its essentials, and 
this was the folly into which Irving soon fell. Heseems to have 
imagined, that much of the celebrity of his master depended on the 
uncouthness of his language and the violence of his gestures: he 
therefore adopted a style which is a miserable burlesque on the old 
English, and he sprang about in his pulpit with the contortions of a 
bedlamite. But he has walked his hour, and it is to be hoped that 
he will trouble no more. 

Akin to the case of Irving, were those of M‘Lean and Scott, and 
the assembly had no choice but to proceed to the full extent of their 
authority in dealing with these gentlemen. They had identitied 
themselves with the heresies which Irving maintained. It was truly 
observed, that unless the standards of the church were to be alto- 
gether abandoned, the conduct of these young men could not be 
passed over; and the judgment which was pronounced met with very 
general approbation. A church without a creed would be sufficiently 
anomalous; but better ten thousand times that there should be such 
anomaly, than that the creed which is established should be repudi- 
ated by those who have sworn to their belief in its truth. The church 
is divided into two parties, opposed to each other on all the leading 
points of church polity ; but in regard to these questions, there was the 
most perfect union amongst men of all classes. 





SONNET. 


On! how it doth my lonely fancy please, 
In a green lane, by moony nights, to walk 
Upon the shadow’d branches of the trees, 
That tremble “neath the feet; and, musing, talk 
In thoughtful converse with the whispering things 
That congregate, almost in silence, there ! 
To give to Solitude the hum she sings, 
That fills, but breaks not, the deep-listening air! 
This is delight in every gentle scene: 
But, oh! how much more in the neighbourhood 
Of her, whose love unto my heart has been, 
Amid its desert life, the manna-food ! 
There is a melancholy joy in this, 
Almost as dear as certainty of bliss ! 
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